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Recent Trends in the Social Science 
Curriculum of the Junior High School 


RAYMOND G. PATTERSON, DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Summum s TE tardy entry of History into the field of sec- 
ondary education late in the nineteenth century 
T may not appear strange if it is recalled that 
the first high school in the United States, the 
vwmmmecwm«~;- boston English High, had been in existence only 
since 1821, the first normal school since 1839. 
and that both of them developed slowly against 
the opposition of religious groups and wealthy 
tax-payers.! In the final decade of the century the National 
Education Association and the American Historical Associa- 
ation began a revolutionary change of the situation in his- 
tory, which was interrupted by the World War. 

With the return of peace came a renewed demand for 
change in educational programs. The most insistent cry 
arose from the field of the social studies, and particularly 
from the junior high school quarter. The principal com- 
plaints against the prevailing old courses were: (1) that 
they failed to meet present-day social needs?; (2) that much 
material presented was extraneous to the solution of con- 
temporary problems; (3) that old courses and processes had 
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1 Beard and Bagley: The History of the American People, 340-343. 
2 Gambrill: Experimental Curriculum-Making. Reprint from the Historical 
Outlook, p. 48. 
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become stereotyped, traditional, and non-progressive; (4) 
that they were unscientific?; (5) that they were lacking in 
clearly defined objectives; (6) that they had not developed 
an effective technique; (7) that subjects of study had multi- 
plied and crystallized in isolated departmentalization®; (8) 
that the curriculum was not closely related to life activities, 
“We are facing a near impasse in citizenship” declared one, 
in sounding the tone of the general chorus. “To relieve this 
impasse . . . the thorough-going reconstruction of the school 
curriculum is a necessary first step... .” 

To correct the faults complained of, whether real or imagi- 
nary, numerous plans have been advanced, surveys made, 
experiments tried, reports written, books printed, and new 
curricula prepared. 

Among the plans proposed, the one which provokes most 
discussion is that for a “Fusion” Course in “Social Science” 
to replace, as usually advocated, the “traditional” separate 
courses in history, civics, and geography. The idea of the 
fusion course is not to correlate the material of the conven- 
tional subjects more closely, but from the material available 
in all the fields of social study—history, civics, geography, 
sociology—to produce “one unified social science curriculum,” 
a “fusion” course completely disregarding “subject” lines.® 
“Social Studies,” says Dawson, “are not separate subjects 
and cannot be separated. All are but aspects of the study 
of human nature.” This composite social science course 
would be taught by one teacher instead of different teachers 
as is usual under the separate subject plan. Such a course 
and procedure, its proponents maintain, will avoid repetition, 
save time, and give better training. It is contended, for 
example, that in the seventh grade the four periods per week 
commonly given to Geography and the three periods to His- 
tory can be satisfactorily supplanted by a fusion course of 
six periods, one of which is devoted to Current Events.’ Its 


3 Hatch and Stull: Article in Historical Outlook, XVII, 371 
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advocates claim, furthermore, that the new plan will directly 
meet present-day needs. 

One interesting attempt to discover these social needs and 
in their light to construct a scientific curriculum was made 
by Professor Franklin Bobbitt for the schools of Los Angeles, 
California, by the method of “activity analysis” of the “broad 
range of desirable human experience.”* All the activities of 
mankind were found to fall within ten major fields, which 
thereby determined the objectives of education. Further 
analysis showed that the social studies had virtually the same 
objectives and required the same abilities for their real- 
ization. 

Another method of developing a curriculum by scientific 
methods, and perhaps the one best known, is that of Profes- 
sor Harold O. Rugg of the Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, the original advocate of the “Uni- 
fied Social Science Curriculum.” By an examination of sev- 
eral thousand carefully chosen books dealing with all phases 
of social studies, Professor Rugg and his corps of workers 
selected as a basis for his Unit Course a list of 300 contem- 
porary problems, 150 issues, and about 2000 generalizations 
and principles which investigators believe “should be under- 
stood by the rank and file of our people.” These problems, 
issues, and principles were arranged in ten major groups pub- 
lished as courses of study in twelve corresponding pamphlets 
each containing some 200 to 300 pages. About four major 
unit-problems or groups are presented as a year’s work for 
each of grades 7, 8, and 9. The units of Grade VIII, for 
example, are:5 
1. The Westward Movement and the Growth of Transpor- 

tation. 
2. The Mechanical Conquest of America. 
3. America’s March Toward Democracy, Part I. 
4. America’s March Toward Democracy, Part II. 


4 Bobbitt: How to Make a Curriculum. 
§ Rugg: Social Science Pamphlets, Introduction, p. VI 
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In general intent the plan of Rugg is similar to that of Bob. 
bitt, in seeking to deduce a curriculum from life activities, 
Both find life’s activities and problems to be encompassed in 
ten groups. Similar, also, are the objectives set forth by 
Rugg: To understand “our present social situations and insti- 
tutions”; to meet “social needs’; to solve the “problems and 
issues of contemporary society.” 

Outside the Lincoln School of Teachers College, the most 
complete application of the Rugg plan has probably been 
made in the schools of Denver, Colorado. Here a Unit-Fusion 
has been developed in substantial accord with the recom- 
mendations of the Lincoln School. With slightly modified 
wording, the Denver curriculum distributes the three “Units” 
of the Rugg course for Grade VIII through the school year 
as follows: 

Unit IV. The Westward Movement. 13 weeks. 

Unit V. The Industrial History of the American People. 

6 weeks. 

Unit VI. The Growth of American Democracy. 19 weeks. 
Then follow general and special lists of “skills,” “habits,” 
“ideals,” “abilities,” and “attitudes” to be developed: skill 
in making outlines, in using reference books; ideals such as 
loyalty and justice; abilities and attitudes ranging from 
“Ability to read history in leisure time” to “An attitude of 
appreciation for the work of those who have helped to estab- 
lish American democracy.” Under Unit IV, The Westward 
Movement, for example, are listed one “‘General Aim,” one 
“Appreciation,” three “Specific Aims,” and fifty-five “Abil- 
ities.” 

The content of the Denver curriculum utilizes the familiar 
facts of history, after the customary manner of tracing a 
movement, though possibly with less adherence to subject and 
chronological sequence and with more illustrative material 
from civics, geography, and other sources. The backbone of 
the course for Grade VIII, however, is clearly history; and 
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in spite of the declared purpose to fuse, the separate aims 
are expressed occasionally even in the tabooed terms of His- 
tory and Geography. 

These programs indicate the trends and the substantial 
demands of the new social science school. “In making the 
curriculum,” says Bonser,® “the selection, organization, and 
use of the material in the curriculum should result in the 
children’s developing that knowledge and those habits, atti- 
tudes and appreciations which are most helpful in affecting 
the desirable control of conduct.” ‘The critical question,” 
says Morrison,’ “is, What new attitude or ability am I try- 
ing to bring about in these pupils?” And McMurry says, 
“The proper basis for organization is simplification by organ- 
ization about thought centers, on typical life projects.” 
American history is to be viewed as a succession of projects 
—geographical, scientific, biographical, social.® 

In consequence of these curriculum ideas and the various 
recent recommendations and experiments, what conclusions 
can be drawn? Has any clearer light been thrown upon the 
pathway to be followed through the Junior High School? 
What shall be thought of the new school of social science 
experts? . 

This much is certain, that whatever may ultimately be 
thought regarding the soundness of the various new plans 
and proposals, those who have evolved them and presented 
the results of their investigations to the educational world 
are entitled to a generous measure of gratitude for their con- 
tributions. The analyses made by Bobbitt in Los Angeles 
and Washburne of Winnetka; the ideas presented by Morri- 
son; the vast assembly of materials by Rugg; these and the 
labors of numerous others in the field represent values too 
great to be rejected without consideration for their worth 
and for the social service rendered by such educators. 

6 Bonser: Elementary School Curriculum, p. 150 


7 Morrison: Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, p. 160. 
8 McMurry: How to Make a Curriculum, p. 63. 
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It must be admitted, too, even by the most conservative, 
that there is room for improvement in the old system — if 
there is any such system. “A fault of the prevailing course 
of study,” says McMurry, “is an over-crowding of the course 
with a bizarre collection of materials from all studies, old 
and new.” Assuredly, too, there is an over-lapping of sub 
jects. One of the newest geographies for junior high school, 
for example, has grown to a book of portentious size, and 
lists in its table of contents almost as many topics of history 
as of geography. It discusses historical events all along the 
line. The preface even suggests the desirability of regarding 
Geography as a core subject and History as contributory 
thereto. Subjects tend to grow by accretion as well as by 
natural evolution. Such tendencies justify a movement for 
unification. Subjects have overflowed their charted boun- 
daries. There is need to rebuild the dikes—or, possibly, to 
remove them altogether. 


The urgent clamor for change in curriculum and technique, 
however; the diversity of new plans presented; the enthusi- 
astic assurance with which some youthful social scientists 
reject and condemn the works of the older school historians 
may not be entirely without a trace of humor. To such of 
the new school, what has been is “old stuff’”—‘“traditional!” 
Even though History is so new in the schools as scarcely 
to have reached voting age; even though its short career has 
undergone incessant change—yet are its course and its 
processes “traditional.” That one withering word settles it 
—consigns the old to the bonfire! ‘“Traditional’—how they 
rise to the word like Brule trout to a Presidential fly; or as 
half-baked youths to toasted fags—the wastrels! 

True, though, some courses do run on from year to year 
with little change; and the teaching method may be forma 
and unresponsive to new ideas of proved worth. It is doubt- 
less these conditions against which criticism is chiefly di- 
rected. If, however, something could be found in the history 
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curriculum or in history method which would deserve to be 
called “traditional” — something based on truth and not on 
myth, on fact and not on fiction—great might be the gain 
to society. Such permanencies, in fact, do exist, though their 
values apparently remain undiscovered by the more extreme 
critics of the old order. 

The advocates of the new order are, after all, urging things 
not so new, possibly, as may appear on the surface. They 
of the old school spoke of objectives in terms of knowledge, 
character, self-activity, mental growth, even of “present-day 
life.’ Said Johnson of Columbia, who perhaps may be re- 
garded as one of the older school, the “fundamental aim for 
historical instruction” is “to make the world intelligible’— 
the “social and political world.”® But turn back, not a score 
of years, but nearly a century, to the aims of instruction as 
stated by the first principal of the oldest normal school in 
the United States, Cyrus Peirce of the normal school founded 
at Lexington, Massachusetts, July 3, 1839..° As set forth in 
a letter to Henry Barnard, the noted educator, the aims bear 
a striking resemblance to many objectives in the modern 
lists. Mr. Peirce even makes use of the term “skill,” now 
so much in vogue; and he almost says “‘motivation!” He also 
calls for “reform of the old methods of teaching.” 

One observes, furthermore, that the modern lists are 
couched in terms of “abilities”: “Ability to know,” “ability 
to understand,” “ability to appreciate,” “ability to tell,” etc., 
etc. What significant difference is there between “ability to 
know” and “knowing” or “knowledge?” Between “ability to 
tell” certain prescribed events and “a recitation of facts?” 
Were not the old school and the new driving at pretty much 
the same things? And by a process of reasoning quite as 
effective socially then as now, with due allowance for the 
vastly improved tools available to the modern school? “We 
are students of words,” says Emerson. The new school 


9 Johnson: The Teaching of History, p. 75. 
10 Norton: The First State Normal School in America, p. 278. 
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speaks in terms of “skills,” “attitudes,” “abilities,” and “ap- 
preciations.” Have they really something new? Or has the 
style in words changed? Can it be possible that the new 
words and the new ideas themselves bear the marks of tra- 
dition? 

Is not the principal difficulty in the plan to simplify 
through the Unit-Fusion idea the simple fact that it fails to 
simplify or unify? Instead of one clearly defined goal, there 
are several—say four for a year, as in the course described— 
each Unit already presenting in itself a separate book, the 
germ of a possible “subject” of study. By the principle of 
accretion these ought soon to resolve themselves into “The 
History (or Social Science) of Invention,” “The History (or 
Social Science) of Industry,” “The History (or Social Sci- 
ence) of Democracy,” etc., etc. Does the tendency suggest 
unification or multiplication? 

In the second place, there is little possibility of a definition 
of “Social Science” that will convey any clear-cut meaning 
to the junior high school pupil. Furthermore, the fusion plan 
seems to present an unreal concept of life development 
through the deliberate disregard of time relations; through 
the over-emphasis of a single phase of life, the industrial; 
through concentration upon the life only of the present day. 
Who can know but that present-day problems may be only 
passing shadows? 

Some thirty years ago, in the now discredited age of tradi- 
tion, Dr. William Harrison Mace cited the principle that His- 
tory is the Growth of Institutional Life'!; that this principle 
is the organizing idea in history; that life consists not of one 
institution alone, but of five: the home, the school, the 
church, the occupation, the government; that to know history 
and utilize its benefits in the present or any future day the 
pupil must acquire an elementary picture and understanding 
of life as a whole organized around this five-fold idea. Not 
much advance has since been made over this principle. 

11 Mace: Method in History, p. 26 
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In the splendid zeal of the social scientists to cover the 
whole range of human activities and turn the grammar grade 
pupils out equipped to cope with the problems of modern 
industry and democracy, have they not been unscientific in 
the likelihood that these children will go out bewildered and 
confused, with an attitude of self-assurance destined only to 
swift disillusionment? 

One trouble with the present ruling generation is that its 
mind is molded too much to run in one groove—the indus- 
trial. Its members have acquired the ability to see little 
except through the lenses of the “almighty dollar.” We must 
have a “business-man” for every office from town constable 
to President —a “business administration.” What demand 
now-a-days for the scholar in politics? The mere suggestion 
is likely to evoke derision. And so to an unwholesome extent 
our legislative halls are filled with wealthy business-men or 
their tools, the lawyers and politicians; our nominating con- 
ventions with self-slated delegates of elected office-holders— 
senators, representatives, governors. What chance has the 
ordinary citizen to be a delegate to a national convention? 
And yet, we call ourselves a democracy! 

We need idealism and understanding in industry perhaps 
as nowhere else to curb the greed of the small dealer, the 
entrepreneur of public utilities, the captain of super-power. 
We need to start history in the primary grades for the Sin- 
clairs and the Dohenys. But it may be that idealism and 
understanding are quite as essential in the political phase 
as in the industrial for pupils, from the sidewalks of Chicago 
to the top of Teapot Dome. Dempsey and Tunney, Remus 
and Reno might suggest a need for study in the social phase. 
And in this land there are symptoms of possibilities even 
in the realm of religion. 

This life of ours, then, is not of one phase but of several 
phases equally important; and the training of our history, 
or our “social studies,” should be such as to build the begin- 
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nings in a well-balanced and well-rounded whole of institu- 
tional understanding. Historical-mindedness or social-mind- 
edness is not something to run exclusively on railroad tracks 
or electric wheels. Nor does it consist wholly in democracy 
let loose. It should not send the pupil from the school with 
the impression that American History is a rush to the West, 
a riot of race and democracy, a maze and whirl of industry. 
If the chief product of education is “reflection upon experi- 
ence,’’!2 then surely the duty of the school should be to pro- 
vide a curriculum worthy of reflection not in one phase alone 
but in all phases of human experience. 

There are possibilities of so ordering the curriculum of the 
social studies as to eliminate waste and also save the values 
attained by experience. It is perhaps possible to prepare a 
course of study which will accomplish in one year the work 
in history now presented in Grades VII and VIII. An orga- 
nization of the curriculum on the Mace plan, with adapta- 
tions necessitated by the growth and change inherent in the 
nature of history, may offer the desired solution. This plan 
it is believed will afford pupils an understanding of their 
country’s institutional life history essential in the social life 
of today, and perchance also of the uncertain tomorrow. 

The solution of the citizenship problem is perhaps not in 
the merger, not in the destruction of separate identities, but 
partly in more careful conference and codperation among sub- 
ject teachers in definite curricular chartings. History, Civics, 
and Geograhy seem each to possess a special mission of value 
too great to warrant destruction, although much should yet 
be done to correlate and unify them more effectively. In the 
elementary grades the process of fusion may perhaps safely 
be complete. “Each subject,” says Johnson, “presents facts 
and processes essential to the understanding or appreciation 
of the world as itis .... There are, beyond question, natu- 
ral points of contact that should be foreseen in planning a 


12 Morrison: Practice of Teaching, p. 171 
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curriculum and consciously turned to account by all teach- 
ers. But it is at best a doubtful procedure so to manipu- 
late any subject as to impair the integrity of its own peculiar 
Pe ae finally, and the other social studies, tell their 
own true story naturally, and trust unto the Lord the result- 
ant addition of skills, abilities, habits, tastes, attitudes, appre- 
ciations, and other essential elements in the production of the 
perfectly socialized Junior of the Grand Republic. 
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Practical Aspects of the School-Scout Program 


WALTER KAULFERS, FORMER DEPUTY SCOUT COMMISSIONER, 
FOURTH DISTRICT, SAN DIEGO AREA COUNCIL, CALIFORNIA 


me T i: difficult to speak with any but the highest 
praise of the increasing codperation between 

| the Boy Scouts of America and the public 
schools. The conventional procedure in evalu- 

seialeaieiniill ating so commendable a movement would be to 
laud its educational aspects to the skies, and to 
make all blush for shame who have not yet in- 
corporated some measure of scout work into 
the extracurricular program of their schools. If this is not 
the object of the present paper, the digression is in no way 
due to a lack of knowledge of the social-civic import of the 
Boy Scout program. Indeed, the writer’s intimate contacts 
with scouting for over eight years are numbered among the 
most thoroughly enjoyable and educationally profitable of his 
avocational experiences. It is rather because the develop- 
mental values of the activity have been so frequently dis- 
cussed and so competently described in educational literature 
as to need no further substantiation, that certain neglected 
aspects of the school scout program, rather than its obvious 
advantages, have been selected for special consideration here. 
The observations recorded in the following paragraphs are 
based upon a large-scale experiment with school troops in 
San Diego, California. The activity was first introduced in 
1922 in an elective post-session class for all interested boys 
in one of the large junior high schools of the city. The pur- 
pose of the course was to strengthen and increase the scope 
of the local scout movement by recruiting new members into 
the community troops, and to maintain the interest of the 
boys already enlisted by enabling them to achieve as rapidly 
as possible the higher ranks of the organization. In pursuit 
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of this two-fold objective the class met weekly in one of the 
recitation rooms appropriated to the purpose. The general 
conduct as well as special instruction of the group was 
intrusted to the assistant scout executive of the local council 
who visited the institution regularly on meeting days. Dur- 
ing the sessions opportunities for test-passing, preparation of 
individual merit-badge projects, and practice in the various 
arts of scoutcraft, such as knot-tying, first aid, and signal- 
ling, were given. Despite the large masculine enrollment of 
the school and the excellent leadership provided the attend- 
ance was always small and the work only moderately suc- 
cessful. 

A new impetus to the program came in the fall of 1925 
with the return of the scout executive of the district from a 
tour of eastern cities where the movement had made notable 
progress. At the request of the local scout headquarters the 
superintendent of schools called a conference of volunteer 
leaders, appointed by the principals, to meet with the scout 
officials for the purpose of drafting a workable scout pro- 
gram for the city schools. As a result of this conference 
the faculty representatives were appointed deputy scout com- 
missioners, and scout legions, similar in organization to regu- 
lar troops but unrestricted in point of enrollment, were 
formed in fourteen elementary and three junior high schools. 
These were to meet at least bi-weekly on school time and 
were to carry on a constructive auxiliary program in scout 
training by bringing within the immediate reach of all inter- 
ested candidates the adequate instruction and qualified exam- 
ining authority prerequisite to admission into scouting and 
subsequent promotion within the organization. 

The introduction of the legions met with a large response 
from the boys in every institution. The enthusiasm of the 
sponsors, as well as of the enlisting candidates, pointed 
toward unqualified success. It was not long, however, before 
serious obstacles presented themselves. The membership 
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proved to be a motley ensemble of boys at all stages of 
advancement, from the novice just applying for admission to 
the Eagle Scout representing the highest student order in 
Scoutcraft. The variety of experience within the groups, 
combined with their unwieldy size, made the pursuit of a con- 
certed program impossible. To add to these difficulties the 
half-hour period assigned to the activity every other week in 
the junior high schools proved hopelessly inadequate; and 
the troop pride, developed through years of keen inter-troop 
competition, began to manifest itself in undesirable ways. 
There was unmistakable evidence that the veteran scouts 
were far more devoted, as well they might be, to their 
home troops than to those of the schools. 

The impracticability, owing to lack of additional leader- 
ship, of segregating the advanced and novice Scouts into 
separate divisions, led the writer to undertake a new type of 
school-scout organization. The essential feature of this was 
the replacement of the legions with a system of regularly 
chartered school troops, admitting to membership only boys 
not already connected with established community organiza- 
tions. The advantages of the plan were conceived to be three- 
fold. In the first place, the size of the groups would be 
reduced to within easily manageable numbers. Secondly, the 
restriction of the enrollment to new entrants would effect 
such a homogeneity of personnel as would greatly facilitate 
the pursuit of a suitable scouting program; and thirdly the 
unified composition of the membership would ultimately 
develop a group spirit and tradition within the troops which 
would operate directly to increase their effectiveness, stabil- 
ity, and permanence as functional extracurricular organiza- 
tions. This plan, with minor modifications, was eventually 
adopted throughout the city. 

Even with a sound basis of organization to build wpon, and 
a well defined program of activities to follow, the work of 
the troops was only moderately satisfactory. If the lack of 
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8 of ) success had been limited merely to one school, the writer 
. to would feel presumptuous in attributing the fault to deficien- 
. cies other than personal management. In the present case 
nt the blame can scarcely be assigned to indifference or lack of 
the effort on the part of the school leaders. Codperation between 
c in : the troop officials and scout headquarters was at all times 
and | cordial and complete. Monthly conferences of the legion spon- 
oop sors and scout officers were held to decide upon matters of 
ays. | group policy and action. Many of these being in the nature 
uts of community dinners proved not only professionally but also 
eir avocationally profitable. Nor were the ineffective outcomes 

: of the movement due to lack of training or experience on the 
ler- part of the leaders. Every sponsor had either taken work 
nto in scoutcraft at the local college or had been previously con- 
of | nected with scout work in an active capacity. Indeed it is 
vas the marked contrast between the writer’s own satisfactory 
rly : results with a large suburban troop and his very mediocre 
ys achievements with a school legion which prompt him to at- 
za- tribute the indifferent success of the experiment to inherent 
Be- incompatibilities between the scout and school programs 


rather than to external, easily remediable circumstances. 

he : Those who are at all experienced in scouting will readily 
agree that its program is in every way an entire curriculum 
in itself. To accomplish even a small part of the work within 
- the time which can ordinarily be devoted to extracurricular 
activities is manifestly impossible. Any attempt to crowd 


> the work into a specific class period results in an unavoidable 
1 routinization and formalization of a program which should 
. by nature be very informal, highly spontaneous, and predomi- 
ly nantly social. This is true not only of scouting but of the 

extracurricular program in general. Curricularization is the 
d death-blow to extracurricular activities. It will also be noted 


f that scouting is, as its name implies, primarily an outdoor 
program. To be effectively conducted it must be practiced 
not in the classroom, nor playground, nor street, but in the 
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unbeaten path, in the backwoods country, in the mountains, 
on hikes, and about the campfire. Not vicarious experienc- 
ing, but actual living is the essence of scouting. The school 
as an institution cannot promote a thoroughly effective scout 
program under present conditions, for by nature it is formal 
where scouting is informal, intensive where scouting is exten- 
sive, restrictive where scouting is spontaneous, and intra- 
mural where scouting is a nature. 


It is easy for the casual observer to meet these contentions 
with the suggestion that any one attempting to conduct a scout 
troop should not try to confine its activities either to school 
hours or to the school premises, but should seek to carry them 
as far as possible into the extracurricular lives of the pupils. 
This observation, while ideal in theory, is beset with numer- 
ous practical difficulties. It can hardly be expected that in- 
structors carrying the usual teaching load should in addition 
regularly devote many hours of their time after school and 
on Saturdays to a non-professional occupation. There are 
times when those constantly charged with the training of the 
young must for their own mental balance, as well as for social 
and business reasons, seek the association of other than juve- 
nile companionship. Scouting is practically a profession in 
itself, easily occupying the major time of any individual 
charged with the conduct of a large active organization. The 
occasional exemption of the faculty sponsor from a part of 
the teaching load in order that he may devote extra time to 
the management of his troop does not offer an adequate solu- 
tion to the problem. 


So far the discussion has been concerned largely with the 
difficulties besetting the movement from the viewpoint of the 
school. Similar disadvantages affect the Boy Scout program 
itself. If the meetings are held during the day, the psycho- 
logical transfer of academic atmosphere into the organiza- 
tion works a deadening influence upon group enthusiasm and 
scout spirit. If the meetings are held at the end of the ses- 
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sion, the fatigue of both leaders and members presents serious 
obstacles. Almost nothing in the way of demonstrations, 
instruction, or test-passing can be effectively undertaken at 
that time. If the meeting is devoted to recreational or ath- 
letic activities, there is danger lest the program deteriorate 
into one of inconsequential value or duplicate games and 
sports played, perhaps, only an hour before in the scheduled 
physical training classes. There is, in fact, very little of 
real scouting that can be accomplished on the school premises, 
which will not make for monotony through the direct or indi- 
rect repetition in content, method, or atmosphere of a regu- 
lar school activity. 

Coupled with this problem is the difficulty of securing lead- 
ership for the organization at the very time when it should 
most legitimately function. There is least need of scouting 
as a leisure occupation in the school. Its proper sphere is in 
the extracurricular lives of the pupils. Yet on week-ends and 
during vacations leadership from school officials is almost 
invariably absent. The problem of maintaining an active 
troop program during the summer, for example, when the 
need for it is greatest, always presents a formidable difficulty. 

Mention should also be made of the relatively greater social 
value to boys of association in scouting with teachers and 
students from schools other than their own. Such enlarged 
and varied contacts as are afforded by the community troops 
help to broaden the social vision, to add interest to the troop 
personnel, and to overcome the narrowing effects of limited 
social experience. The boys and teachers of a school are 
daily in such close association with each other as to make a 
wider sphere of social contact desirable. 

In this connection should be stressed the wisdom of leav- 
ing some measure of responsibility for the social and moral 
training of youth with the community itself. The waning 
popular interest in the extra-academic development of the 
adolescent, which is a natural consequence of the assumption 
of too great and too complete responsibility by the school, is 
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an imminent danger in modern society. Scouting is one pro- 
gram of extra-curricular training well adapted to sponsor. 
ship by social-civic organizations, and one which such bodies 
as the Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis clubs and American Legion 
are able creditably to foster and promote. 

To these more fundamental considerations may be added 
a few of a less theoretical nature. In the first place,’ numer. 
ous applications for membership in the legions are always 
received from boys desiring to transfer from community 
troops to those of the schools. If these requests are granted, 
the community scout movement is appreciably weakened. 
While this problem is readily susceptible to artificial regula- 
tion, it is nevertheless a matter requiring prompt recognition 
and remedial treatment. Secondly, where the school attempts 
merely to provide a training class for prospective or duly 
registered scouts, even more serious obstacles are encoun- 
tered. One of these is the practical difficulty, already men- 
tioned, of developing a working program adapted to the 
widely diverse needs of those who apply. Another is the prob- 
lem of holding the interest of the membership. The pro- 
vision of too many facilities in any field is as apt to satiate 
as to stimulate interest. Where the school merely duplicates 
or reinforces the activity of the local organizations care must 
be taken not to overemphasize scouting in the community. 
A safe principle here is the psychological fact that the best 
way to maintain interest is never completely to satisfy it. 
Finally, the advisability of assigning to the scouts as large a 
measure of the police and regulatory duties of the school— 
e. g., the guarding of exits and entrances, supervision of traf- 
fic, conduct of fire drills, etc.—as is commonly advocated is 
open to question. The inference here is not that too great 
partiality will be shown the members of the organization, but 
that the school as a public institution should afford to all 
boys and girls alike, regardless of extracurricular affiliations, 
the opportunity to participate in the actualities of school man- 
agement. Only through such democratic sharing of respon- 
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sibility can a satisfactory sense of social-civic obligation be 
cultivated among the students. Much better than assigning 
the guarding and welfare functions exclusively to the school 
legions is the temporary delegation of these duties to the 
home-room or advisory groups in order that within a semes- 
ter or year every pupil may have a direct share in their 
performance. 

These observations, based upon intimate contact with scout 
work for a period of eight years in a city where the move- 
ment has been long established and has made remarkable 
progress, have led the writer to question the advisability of 
incorporating the scout program into the school. The prac- 
tical difficulties and inherent limitations tend to outweigh the 
theoretical advantages so often suggested. Most unfortunate 
of all is the fact that scouting itself always emerges the loser 
through such affiliation. This is the concensus of opinion of 
all school-troop leaders with whom the writer has come in 
contact. That it is also the opinion of scout officials them- 
selves is evident in the following extracts from a recent com- 
munication from the Assistant Scout Executive of the San 
Diego Area Council, Stanley E. Millar, under whose super- 
vision the school legion experiment was conducted: 


“In a brief way let me state my experiences with scouts 
in the Junior and Senior high schools of this city. Our ex- 
periment in these schools was continued for a period of 
nearly two years during which time fourteen troops were 
registered in the elementary schools and three scout legions 
organized in the junior high schools. 

“The number of boys enrolled in these school troops was 
315 or 25% of the total number of boys in the council. School 
troops, I have found, are not altogether a success. This 
experiment which was carried on three years ago shows that 
at the present time there is not a single school troop func- 
tioning . . 

“It is important in the organization of a troop that the 
troop be tied to some very definite sponsoring organization: 
Service Club, Men’s Clubs, Fraternity, Church, or Brother- 
hood. Within the school there is no Men’s organization to 
back up a troop and provide a scoutmaster. 
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“While the school troops were functioning they were very 
efficient. Fifty per cent of the tests passed in the entire 
council were passed by these troops. Therefore, if troops 
are to be organized within schools they should be organized 
for training only. 

“There is also another phase of Scouting in schools which 
we should not overlook. Practically every boy who attends 
school anxiously awaits the bell which tells him that school 
is out. He does not wish to stay after school for any activity 
unless it is made especially interesting. 

“The scout leader who is also a member of the faculty 
does not make a good scoutmaster in my opinion. There is 
a real reason. The man who endeavors to put over an edu- 
cational program during school hours does not appeal to the 
boys as a leisure time activity leader. 

“‘We were very much pleased in a way as to the result of 
school troop organization in our council but on the other 
hand, feel that it would not be practical to continue on with 
such organizations and that they are lasting only as long 
as scoutmasters within the institution are available. 

“The only successful way of conducting troops of this 
type is to hire a man to do nothing else but handle these 
troops. . . . This plan, however, is against the real ideals 
of scouting where a volunteer leader heads up the troop and 
conducts the program.” 


While it is not assumed that the experience of one city can 
be translated into a universal conclusion, it is nevertheless 
maintained that all experience, however limited, should result 
for those acquiring it in a temporary principle of action, valid 
until further knowledge substantiates or disproves the advisa- 
bility of the procedure in question. Experience possesses 
worth only to the extent to which it results in a beneficial 
modification of present or future conduct. Accordingly, it 
seems that wherever satisfactory facilities and leadership are 
both available in the community, scouting should be carried 
on outside the school. When leadership only is available, the 
principal may well assign one of the rooms of his building 
to the extra-session uses of the troop. If only facilities are 
available, the school should aid in securing leadership, not 
so much by furnishing scoutmasters itself, as by establishing 
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extension courses in scoutcraft for the training of leaders 
among the interested citizens of the district. In any case, 
whether the relationship is one of material assistance in the 
provision of facilities, or of mutual codperation in personal 
service, the scout program should be divorced as much as 
possible from that of the school. This does not mean that 
credit for meritorious achievement in scouting should not be 
given to pupils, nor that students should not be excused from 
their classes on occasion to attend important social-civic func- 
tions in which as members of the Boy Scouts they are often 
called upon to serve. All these are very legitimate and highly 
commendable means by which the school can help to promote 
the local scout cause. It does mean, however, that no attempt 
will be made to include the work in the regular program of 
the school, and that no troops will be organized on the school- 
legion basis. If it is deemed advisable to offer facilities for 
training in scoutcraft, such instruction should be given in 
regular curriculum classes, bearing full credit, and open to 
all interested boys. In such cases the name “Boy Scouts” 
or “Scouting” should never be used, for real scouting is not 
possible in the classroom, and the magic of the name would 
readily be lost in the eyes of youth. 

From these and the foregoing observations it is evident 
that the policy of the school with respect to the Boy Scout 
movement should aim toward an increasingly codperative, but 
never toward an incorporative relationship. 


Be True 


Those of you who are lovers of beauty 
Cannot love where beauty is not; 
So for him who covers his beauty 
The nice things are soon forgot. 


Let the man who has hidden his beauty 
Make his début in Life anew. 
He must bring out the best and give it 
And to his real self be true! 
CAROLINE PARKER SMITH. 











The Origin of Figurative Speech and Faded 
Metaphors from the Classics* 


E. SCHULTZ GERHARD, M.A., 
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orm * FT) origin of figurative speech needs to be sought 
in the word-forming method and period of prim- 


itive man. That a figurative, or metaphorical, 
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use of words is an important factor in the life 
of all languages is indisputable, for “primitive 
man,” says Jespersen,! “on account of the na- 
ture of his language, was constantly reduced to 
the using of words and phrases figuratively ;” 
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he was forced to express himself in poetic terms. 

All words are more or less poetic; for word-making is an 
organic creation of the mind and runs parallel with the pro- 
cesses of nature. It is said that the Hindus conceived the 
second act of Brahma to have been the Naming. It is like- 
wise said of Pythagoras that he thought that of all wise men 
he was not only the most rational but also the most ancient 
who gave the names to things. It is not strange, then, that the 
Greek word for “maker,” “composer,” and “poet,” all come 
from the same source. According to Emerson the poet is the 
sayer, the namer, and represents beauty. He is thus by divine 
right the shaper and the proper Namer.? It is he who gives 
voice to mankind. 

“Man always explains,’® says Canon Farrar, “and names 
the hitherto unknown by adopting the name of that known 
thing which most clearly resembles it; and that he seems 
incapable of understanding new phenomena except by the 
aid of such analogies as are supplied him by phenomena with 
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1 Progress in Language, 353 

2 Essays—The Poet 

3 Language and Languages. 
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which he is already familiar.” When Hannibal crossed the 
Mediterranean with his elephants, the Romans looked at these 
beasts in wonderment, for they had never seen such huge ani- 
mals except their own oxen, so they called these elephants 
Libyan oxen. For the same reason the Algonquin tribes called 
the horse the “big dog.” 

A large part of our ordinary speech, at least all that per- 
tains to things invisible and intangible, must needs consist 
of mixed metaphors, for invisible relations can be described 
only by visible ones, and so figurative language is found on* 
every hand. We are accustomed to assume that there exists 
a certain proportion, or analogy, between the relations of 
the mind and those of the body. Names, attributes, and ac- 
tions are thus easily transferred from objects to which they 
properly belong to others which seemingly have the same 
peculiarities. Most expressions, except those which designate 
the most rudimentary objects and elemental actions, are con- 
nected with some figurative meaning or with some term used 
in a figurative and not in a literal sense. 

As soon as a word is coined or adopted to indicate a given 
concept, it is immediately used to describe concepts and ob- 
jects analogous; consequently the external use of the word 
is usually figurative. If it were not for these transfers no 
language would be able to advance beyond its crudest begin- 
nings. Seemingly the first and main reason for figurative 
speech was a certain barrenness of language. 

As man’s ideas increased, his lists of words also had to 
increase; but for this infinite variety of ideas and objects 
which confronted him naturally no language was then ade- 
quate, no vocabulary extensive enough could be devised to 
express every idea in a literal sense. 

Decidedly bulky and unmanageable would that language 
become that would endeavor to supply a different word for 
every separate idea. So man took words which already ap- 
plied to an idea or object and applied them to other objects 
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or ideas to which he imagined they bore a likeness, real or 
fancied. When Cassius says: 
“There was a Brutus once that would have brook’d 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 

As easily as a king’’* 
the history of his imaginative power and poetical phrasing, 
‘would have brook’d,’ goes back to a time when some primi- 
tive scop, not knowing that he was talking poetry, first used 
in expressing an emotion, words which in a literal sense 
applied only to the physical idea of digesting food, or of being 
able to endure it. And so we still use the expression “to 
stomach an affront,” or the like. 

Many of these picturesque uses of words have risen in just 
this way, for they would often be required to do service out- 
side their proper sphere of application. It is estimated that 
fully ninety per cent of our mental operations are most com- 
monly expressed by words denoting material objects. A per- 
son may be fired with indignation, puffed up with pride, melted 
with pity, and warmed with love. We likewise speak of a 
soft voice, a sweet tone, and a piercing shriek; the Romans 
used even the expression “a dark voice,” “vox fusca”; we 
would say a “rough voice.” Seemingly abstract ideas, or 
terms, become intelligible to the mass of mankind only when 
couched in concrete and tangible forms. 

Our most ordinary talk is full of these metaphors; we use 
them just as unconsciously as we obey a natural law, or the 
tendency to compare one thing with another that is like it 
in fact or fancy. Quintillian says “paene jam quidquid loqui- 
mur figura est,”® virtually everything we say is figurative. 
If we observe human speech regularly and carefully, we will 
notice that hardly anything is spoken except in figures. Biese 
in his scholarly treatise on language says that speech is meta- 
phorical through and through; that it personifies the psy- 
chical and spiritualizes the material; that it is an analogical 
epitome of all life, and that it rests on reciprocal action and 


4 “Julius Caesar,’’ Act I, Sc. TI, 159 
5 Institutes of Oratory, Book 9, Sec. 
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intimate blending of body and soul.* Richter calls language 
a dictionary of faded metaphors. And we are all familiar 
with Emerson’s saying that all language is fossil poetry, that 
the etymologist finds the deadest word to have been once a 
brilliant picture and that language is made up of images and 
tropes, which now in their secondary use have long since 
ceased to remind us of their poetic origin. 

The more ancient and the more uncivilized a language is 
the fewer are its abstractions and the more numerous are its 
undisguised metaphors; and these are in fact found every- 
where. All Hebrew literature is just filled with figurative 
speech; likenesses implied and expressed are drawn from 
every conceivable action of man, from phase and activity of 
life and phenomenon of nature. It may be that the meager- 
ness of the Hebrew made the use of figurative language need- 
ful, for the same word is often applied to different things. 
But this tendency may not always imply comparison.? Fig- 
urative language whether framed into formal figures of 
speech or whether it is some picturesque scene hidden behind 
some term is found everywhere in the Bible. 

The Egyptian Hieroglyphics are only picture writings 
which furnish many interesting transfers. And in compara- 
tively recent times we find “Beowulf,” that spirited Anglo- 
Saxon epic, abounding in vigorous figurative speech. Those 
old skippers of the northern waters called the sea the “hran- 
rad,” the “whale-road.” The skeleton they called the “ban- 
hus,” the “bone-house,” and the flesh, or muscle, surround- 
ing it they called the “‘ban-loca” the “bone-locker,” or that 
which keeps the bone-house together. And thus might one 
continue. 

Through the instrumentality of these transfers (Gr. meta- 
phoria) about 400 simple sounds, “roots,” shall we say? of 
the human voice have given being to all the Indo-European 
languages and the hundred derivative tongues of today. “Af- 
ter we have removed everything that is formal, artificial, 


6 Die Philosophie des Metaphorischen 
7 De Quincey—On Language. 
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and intelligible in words,” says Max Muller, “there yet re 
mains something that is not the result of grammatical art, 
it is not intelligible, and this is called a “root.’® The source, 
or derivation, of these “roots” has never been satisfactorily 
explained or determined and probably never will be. Accord- 
ing to Jespersen, roots were never spoken words; and Pott 
claims that a root is only something imaginary, an abstrac- 
tion ;* and Lyngby says they are ideal objects and not natural 
entities, but the hypotheses of investigators. Be this as it 
may, but given these elements with something like a definite 
form and meaning, and transfers will at once take place and 
distinct conceptions related by or fancied resemblances will 
receive names from the same source and radical stem. Thus 
a dress is finally found for every thought and feeling of the 
human mind. 

To follow this idea any further would eventually and inevi- 
tably lead one to the point where all language becomes figu- 
rative; even the word “language” itself is a figurative term: 
he spoke an alien tongue. The source of language is as great 
an enigma as the source or origin of life itself. You cannot 
prove the original. 

The English language is debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians, or both to the Romans and to the Barbarians 
—it made some difference as to where the statement was 
made. Consequently it has taken words from all known 
sources. It has, however, appropriated more words from the 
two great classical languages than from all other sources 
combined, and far more from the Latin than from the Greek. 
Philologists would estimate that the Greek element in our 
language is only five per cent, while the Latin element is 
variously estimated from sixty to seventy-five per cent. This 
disparity may be due to the fact that Roman life and Roman 
civilization have touched and still touch modern life more 
closely than Greek life and civilization; the latter, because 
of its statuesqueness, its high idealism and lack of sympathy 


8 The Home of the Aryans 
9 BHtymologischen Forschungen. 
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with ordinary, every day life, may have kept itself aloof from 
things of earth. 

This may be one reason for our finding more faded meta- 
phors coming from Latin than from other sources. But there 
are two other contributory reasons, as we see it. Latin fur- 
nishes the greatest abundance of figurative words, because 
terms of law, of literary criticism, of government, and ever 
so many philosophical and scientific terms are based on it. 
Therefore the figurative words from this source should like- 
wise be the more numerous. And then again, it seems Latin 
has chosen external accidents of thought to express thought. 
When we “consider” we supposedly fix our eyes on the stars, 
and we still speak of star-gazing in the land of our dreams; 
when we “deliberate” we weigh, as it were, the matter in a 
balance; and when we “cogitate’”’ we think, i.e. we act with 
the mind. 

That the Latin element in English is far more extensive 
and copious than all other contributing elements put to- 
gether can readily be estimated when we are informed that 
from these ten words—capio, facio, mitto, traho, pono, sisto, 
verto, sedeo, venio, scribo — with prefixes and suffixes, and 
various compounds have come over three thousand English 
derivatives. 

To prove our contention still further we will offer several 
short and simple sentences each containing a faded metaphor 
based on some point of pictorial history or on some external 
accident of thought.—The words are all from the Latin and 
are of daily occurrence; the reason is obvious; the objections 
are insuperable; the impediments are many; his greeting was 
cordial; he is ruminating; it is a salient point; Tennyson’s 
brook may still make a sudden sally; his fortune is dilapi- 
dated; I am astonished; ponder my sayings; he and I are 
rivals; he is a desultory reader; we carry umbrellas; his 
health is robust. And so infinitum. 

In the course of the ages a great many words have lost 
their picturesqueness, their freshness and vividness, so that 
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today they seem to be just ordinary terms without any pic- 
torial history back of them. You might say “that person is 
a hypocrite” and never realize that back of the only two 
nouns in that sentence there is enough pictorial history to 
fill pages. In virtually every sentence which drops from 
tongue or pen there are words whose figurative significance 
has so faded out of them that we fail to detect it any longer. 
Many of these words have become dull from constant use. 
You may have felt insulted; i.e. someone jumped on you. 
Words which now express the most abstract and spiritual 
concepts once passed through their infancy and early youth, 
during which time they were flesh and bone, but now they 
are only the disembodied spirits of their former self. 


(T'o be continued ) 


The Trader 


What will you bring to me 
Bright New Year? 

A little more gold, 
A little more fear? 

A little more pain, 


A few more sorrows? 
Lonesome days, 


> 


And more lonesome tomorrows? 


The year replies, 
And merrily: 
“T'll bring to you 
What you bring to me. 


“Bring a laughing heart, 
'll give the same. 
Bring a conscience clear 
I'll honor your name. 


“Bring a courage high, 
I'll steal your sorrows. 
Bring a purpose true, 
I'll bring glad tomorrows.” 
O bright New Year, 
O trader true, 
I’ll do my best 
To bring joy to you. 
NORMAN CC, SCHLICHTER, 
Annville, Penna. 
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The Bookman As An Educator 
STEPHEN G. RICH, VERONA, N. J. 
Cums Ti to the fact that he is avowedly an agent of 


3 a business house, seeking as the basis of his 

D & livelihood to secure business for his concern, the 

z fact that the bookman is actually a functioning 

—_—_— a unit of the organization of education is often 
3 = overlooked. That the bookman is not intended 
z = to be an educator, and that he is employed for 


Summum strictly commercial reasons, is doubtless true. 
In this article I hope to show that, willy-nilly, he is actually 
an educator of one or another sort in almost every case. 

The school-book business is today in the most actively com- 
petitive condition in which it has ever been. There are, for 
example, no less than thirty-odd houses which have at least 
one bookman giving at least half his time to work within 
New Jersey. A similar condition exists in New York state 
and in Pennsylvania; presumably it exists everywhere. This 
results in the existence of a body of men who see educational 
problems as they exist in many school systems, and one or 
more of whom is likely to visit a superintendent or a prin- 
cipal each week. 

Since taking up the work of a bookman, I have increas- 
ingly noticed, as my range of information about educational 
problems and their solutions in the various systems that I 
visit has grown, that I am asked for information on what 
is being done elsewhere, by the men on whom I call. Others 
of the bookmen have told me similar experiences: in fact, 
one high-school bookman says that he sells his product mainly 
on the strength of the advisory service that he incidentally 
supplies, despite the fact that his line has eminent merits of 
its own on which to secure sales. 

As bookmen are for the most part former teachers, and 
usually former principals or supervisors as well, their own 
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experiences as well as what they hear when at work, are at 
the service of those whom they visit. Thus the clan of book- 
men, incidentally to their activities in selling textbooks, actu- 
ally form a group of travelling consultants, to whom the har- 
yassed schoolmen can turn and often do turn for aid in solv- 
ing their problems. In a sense, therefore, the bookmen of 
each state form a sort of “first-aid” corps, ready to aid when 
asked, but not forcing their aid upon any one lest it harm 
their prospects of business. 

In a second way the bookmen are contributing to the im- 
provement of education. We in America are far more 
dependent upon the textbook than are educators in many 
lands. Without an adequate text, no syllabus or code of work, 
however carefully and scientifically devised, can be put into 
operation by the vast majority of American teachers. Under 
the highly competitive condition that exists in the schoolbook 
business, almost every firm finds it advantageous to offer at 
least one basal text that is fully in accordance with the re- 
sults of the most recent and most adequate studies of method 
and content in that field. Here and there, where friendship 
or political considerations cause the retention or adoption of 
a text not in consonance with improved educational procedure, 
the bookmen involved may be held to be standing in the way 
of educational progress. But in the majority of instances, 
the bookmen, bringing conspicuously to the attention of 
school executives the improved texts that are continually 
appearing, are aiding in the advancement of education. 

Not only are the bookmen contributing to the improvement 
of education by bringing improved texts, fitting improved 
methods and curricula to the attention of school people; they 
are in many cases actively aiding in producing such im- 
proved texts. A bit of personal experience is, I believe, typi- 
cal. The physics text that I sell is to be revised within a 
year or two. Requests for information as to what needs, 
felt by users, exist, have been sent to all us agents of the 
house; and we gather these needs from the reports of users 
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and former users. The author of a mathematics text that 
I sell came to me for first-hand reports of what the users 
in the territory I serve would desire to have added, when 
an enlarged edition was to be produced. Even if we limit 
ourselves to the problem of eliminating erroneous statements 
of fact from textbooks, the bookmen in the field, who hear 
of every little error or fact in their books, sooner or later, 
are channels for contributing to correctness of information 
taught. 

Incidental and momentary aid, not in any one item of 
great value, but cumulatively and in mass decidedly worth 
while, is rendered in a number of ways by bookmen when 
visiting schools. There is the classic case of the portly New 
Jersey bookman who acted the part of “Deputy Fire Chief” 
in inspecting and approving a fire-drill at a high school, when 
the man expected was out on a call to a fire. Many is the 
time that a bookman, arriving early in the day, has been 
the acceptable speaker at a school assembly. One bookman, 
who had the training, was asked by a principal to undertake 
a psycho-analytic study of a problem-child, while visiting that 
school. He not only did the analysis, but did it sufficiently 
well to start the child on the way to a cure. The numerous 
occasions on which the bookman’s automobile has been the 
vehicle coming just at the right time to provide some bit 
of transportation service needed or welcome, but not other- 
wise available, will be familiar to most principals. 

Certain bookmen, who had the legal knowledge necessary, 
are known to have been of material aid to one superintendent 
in preventing ousters that would have seriously crippled the 
organization that this superintendent was laboring success- 
fully to build up within his schools. Conversely, a neighbor- 
ing superintendent, who had not become friendly with the 
bookmen, did not have the benefit of this service, and was 
ousted—presumably to the disadvantage of the system. 

The bookman is, moreover, often an active agent in place- 
ment of teachers and principals. He is often appealed to 
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for early knowledge of desirable opportunities for profes- 
sional advancement; he is often asked for teachers by super- 
intendents; he is sometimes able, without underhand work 
and in a genuinely honorable manner, to influence those in 
authority towards the selection of a really adequate candi- 
date for some particular position. 

The necessities of his calling lead the bookman to render 
many kinds of educational service. He is not an official part 
of the organization of education; but he is actually an impor- 
tant part of the functioning organization. The educator of 
innovating temperament, who is restive within the slow-mov- 
ing machinery of school systems, may therefore find wider 
service, wider influence on education, as a bookman. The 
work of the bookman is as truly educational work, though 
conducted for commercial reasons, as that of any individual 
in the whole field of activities touching the schools. 
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School Publicity—A Necessity 


EVERETT M. HOSMAN, INSTRUCTOR IN SCHOOL PUBLICITY, 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


“Spiga BLICITY for the public school service is of 
very great importance, especially in these times 
when there is a tremendous competition for 
good will and public funds. To most people, the 
school is just a cause for high taxes, a place to 
send children and a teacher. The school is a 
good thing to have in the community, but just 
why? Perhaps because it is indigenous, just 
like sunflowers, Russian thistles, street cars, or policemen. 
To most people, schools are here by reason of tradition, and, 
fortunately, by a simple faith that they are good for society. 
Notwithstanding the constantly increasing school budgets, 
frequently understood as evidence of a continuation of this 
faith, the future holds some unpleasant possibilities unless 
those in charge of the schools, realize the need of interpret- 
ing this rapidly growing function of public education. 

Within recent years, the demands for public funds have 
increased by leaps and bounds until the tax voting legisla- 
tures are confronted by the frequent charge that the limit 
has been reached, and any addition to our already overloaded 
tax burden must necessarily result in slowing down business, 
if not disaster. Editorial writers, without exception, refer 
to the present tax situation as “staggering,” “stupendous,” 
“an orgy of spending,” “almost unbelievable,” and other such 
phrases calculated to strike fear in the heart of the man 
who wants votes. 

Even more than the competition for public funds, is the 
extended and studied effort to secure “good will,” that in- 
tangible asset which frequently is worth more than the entir? 
capital stock and surplus of a going concern. Public utilities, 
private business concerns, reform organizations, political 
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parties, and even churches are giving serious attention to this 
problem of securing good will. Big business is exceptionally 
clever at it, and spends millions of dollars annually, through 
highly trained experts, in establishing favorable impressions 
with the public at large. Recently a well known Power and 
Light Company broadcasted through paid advertisements in 
the press, specially printed cards (reprinted by request, of 
course) and no doubt over the radio, a special tribute to 
“Dad.” Before one had half-finished reading this bit of sen- 
timent, he was overwhelmed with remorse for his lack of 
appreciativeness of the best pal on earth, and incidentally 
said a prayer for the — Heat and Power Company for this 
manifestation of its divinity. 


Public Schools Are Not Understood 


Perhaps there is no more misunderstood service in a com- 
munity than that of the public school. In spite of the fact 
that it is the subject of much free space, somehow or other, 
the stock holders, (taxpayers) just don’t seem to understand 
what it is all about. Why should we spend such a stagger- 
ing sum as $80 per year to furnish school privileges for each 
boy or girl in the community? — It is different to understand 
that a superintendent with an invested capital of $10,000 or 
$12,000 (professional in training) and a family to support 
should be paid a salary of $3000 per year; that a teacher 
who must spend $480 for board and room, $200 for clothing, 
$100 for doctor and dentist bills, $200 for travel, books, sum- 
mer schools, $200 for insurance and savings should have an 
annual income equal at least to that of a day laborer; that 
adequate playgrounds are desirable; that a school nurse is a 
necessity ; that good books are preferable to rotten and sala- 
cious magazines; that wholesome activity is better than idle- 
ness. These and many other similar situations, are wholly 
outside the bounds of necessity,—but the Light and Power 
Company—why the blessings of Divine Providence be upon 
them. (We have shares of stock in this concern.) The 
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0 this school department of our community life asks for more money 
nally or just good will for this or that, but alas—it doesn’t come. 
rough Why? Surely it is not the fault of the people who, as a rule, 
‘sions are generous to the Power Company, Telephone Company, 
c and Good Roads, County and State Fairs, and what not. 

2 a Publicity Must Be Simplified 

te to To change this state of affairs, it is necessary that schools 
* sen- and school people recognize the part that “publicity” is play- 
ck of ing in the life of people today. There is no reason why the 
atally | school is not subject to the same influences that operate in 
- this other public and quasi-public institutions. First, those in- 


trusted with the care of the school must recognize that they 


| are, essentially, stewards of a great trust. Their work is 
not completed until they have put the ten talents to work 

com- and “reported”—Lo! here are ten talents in the earth, think- 
fact | ing that the dear public is a harsh master, reaping where it 
ther, has not sown. 
stand Now to be specific. What are some of the factors or ele- 
rper- ments in school service which offer publicity possibilities? 
each Customarily, finances are thought to be of greatest interest 
stand | to patrons and other members of the community. However, 
0 or | natural this assumption might be, it is erroneous. Perhaps 
pport | the tendency to let the financial phase of the school monopo- 
icher | lize the little effort that has been made along publicity lines, 
hing, . has focused the attention of the people upon the dollar sign 
sum- | of the school, rather than the service it has rendered. Until 
re an Lindbergh gave the newspapers something else to say, most 
that of our high school graduates were committing suicide, going 
isa | to jail, becoming booze hounds, and bootleggers. The achieve- 
sala- ment of its product, the loyalty and devotion of its employees 
idle- | offer much more appealing publicity material than can be 
holly found in financial reports. 
ower School Chuckful of Romance 
yy Romance always plays a great part in the growth of an 


institution just as it does in individuals. The development 
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of the American public school is surcharged with Romance. 
The establishment of a school in a community is the begin. 
ning of one continuous story of romance, sacrifice, and 
service against odds. Bring to light some of the thrilling 
events in connection with early pioneer conditions, and con. | 
trast them with the school of the present. Is there a father 
or mother in your community who by faithful toil and | 
drudgery have thereby seen a large family through school | 
and into lives of service? | 
Great movements and their resulting institutions are the 
result of great ideas. Few people, even educated people, have 
ever heard of the great underlying philosophy of the public | 
school program, and the evolution through which it has | 
passed. 


Do We Know Our Educational Patriots? 

Great characters who have played a prominent part in 
educational growth should be more frequently brought to the 
attention of people. If any man ever made a contribution 
to the security of the American nation, it was Horace Mann. 
How many people in your community have ever heard of 
him ?, and yet the public education owes more to Horace Mann 
for its recognition in the American scheme of things than | 
perhaps to any other single individual. Some day America 
will recognize Horace Mann Day as a holiday, even as it does | 
Columbus Day, Washington and Lincoln’s Birthdays. The} 
lives of other men such as Rosseau, Hubart, Pestallozzi, | 
should be made familiar not only to teachers but to boys and | 
girls, and adults. Our own Henry Barnard should not be 
forgotten. 

Then there have been great scientific discoveries that have 
given direction to our educational growth, just as there have 
been discoveries and inventions, which have influenced the 
life of commerce, industry and agriculture. It will be a great 
day, when the United States puts education on a par with 
other great interests and recognizes that interest with a Sec- 
retary in the Presidential Cabinet. 
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Present Publicity Too Much Propaganda 


It is true, that schools are now recognizing the service 
of publicity more than formerly. It is also true that most 
of the present day publicity is too largely propaganda, de- 
signed to meet present needs, and is therefore largely a mat- 
ter of expediency. What is most needed is that through the 
medium of publicity we drop back for a moment and catch 
up, and, as some one has said, “sell the public something 
they have already bought.” Unless we do, public education 
will be sooner or later caught in a reaction and will be riding 
to a slump. 

As a starting point for such a program of school publicity, 
it is suggested that a national educational exhibit on a large 
scale might be worked out by the N. E. A. or the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, in which a large number of the factors which 
have contributed to our present system of education might 
be depicted and interpreted in a popular way for the country 
at large. Out of such an exhibit would come a greater under- 
standing of the educational opportunities which exist under 
the Stars and Stripes, and also impetus to win greater 
growth than has already been made. 














The Single Salary Schedule 
SUPERINTENDENT WENDELL SOOY, 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, GLEN ROCK, N. Y. 


Himes FTA, question of a single salary schedule is not 
= only one of the most important questions of the 

7 present time, but it was discussed many years 

ago. Thomas W. Bicknell, in 1884, before the 
sim: 2tional Education Association, expressed the 
following ideas: 

1. The best talent and largest experience 
MENS ~Yi}] be found in our primary grades of school. 
2. Our best primary teachers and our best high school 
teachers will receive equal salaries, and these the maximum. 

3. A sliding scale of salaries will be adopted, based upon 
qualifications and experience, ranging from a minimum for 
beginners to the maximum for the well-established and suc- 
cessful instructor. 

Thus, Mr. Bicknell, with his great degree of foresight, 
would give to the teachers a scale of salaries which shall 
recognize grade of qualification and experience, making the 
ultimate salary one to which the best talent will be ambitious 
to aspire. 
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The following salary schedule for teachers in the eight grades of the 


Glen Rock, N. J., schools will prevail on any grade level: 
Minimum No, Mazrimum 
Class Training Salary Increments Amount Salary 
1 2 years Normal 1,200 8 75 1,800 
2 3 years Normal 1,350 7 65 1,945 
3 4 years College 1,500 8 100 2,300 
B. A. or B. S. 
4 5 years College 1,700 9 125 2,825 
M, A. 
5 7 years College 2,000 10 150 3,500 
Ph. D. 


There are a number of cities which have adopted the single 
salary scale, among which are Harrisburg; Denver; Law- 
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rence, Kansas; Kansas City; Saginaw, Michigan; Minneap- 
olis; Duluth; San Diego; Des Moines; Spokane, etc. Six- 
teen per cent of American cities are using the principles of 
the single salary schedule. 

The rapidity with which single salary schedule has spread 
is evident from the fact that in 1922-1923 there were 154 
cities in the United States using this schedule, while in 1918- 
1919 there was not one. New York City is working on such 
a plan now. 

Dr. Vaughan MacGaughey points out the defects of the 
former salary schedules and believes that the newer schedule 
of single salary attempts to secure increased teacher training, 
tenure, and improvement in service. He uses the term “single 
salary schedule” to designate that salary system in which 
all classes of teachers in a given public school system are paid 
on the basis of a single schedule, instead of being grouped 
according to grades of classes of schools. In any equitable, 
well-constructed salary schedule, he states, a number of cri- 
teria are, and must be utilized; for example, experience, train- 
ing, teaching merit, and extra responsibilities. The latter 
term might include economic dependencies, regardless of sex. 
New York City is trying to take care most adequately of the 
idea of helping those teachers a little more who have a num- 
ber of people dependent upon them for support. 

Many old salary schedules do not recognize the fundamental 
intrinsic equality of all good teaching, nor do they adequately 
recognize professional training prior to tenure, nor profes- 
sional improvement during tenure. Many times teaching ex- 
perience outside of the particular school system in question 
either is not counted at all or given only partial credit. 

Evidences of self-improvement are becoming more and more 
a criterion in salary schedule making. The California Teach- 
ers’ Association says that such a schedule “is the best means 
that has been devised for the purpose of giving an incentive 
to teachers for professional growth and greater efficiency. 
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Single salary schedules are apparently doing more than any 
other administrative device to increase efficiency in public 
education, to augment the training of teachers, and to elevate 
professional standards. 

The adoption of the single salary schedule does not neces- 
sarily at once put all teachers in a given school system upon 
the same salary basis. For example, in Denver, before the 
adoption of a single salary schedule, the difference between 
schedules of high and elementary school teachers was seven 
hundred dollars. It was advisable to have the readjustments 
cover four or five years. 

Many people at the present time think that it is “harder” 
to teach in a college than in high school, and “harder’”’ to teach 
in senior-high than in junior-high, and that it is easier to 
teach in the lower grades of school. Modern scientific stud- 
ies in psychology and educational methodology demonstrate 
that the work of teaching children in the fourth grade, for 
example, is just as important and requires as good technique 
and as careful preparation as does the teaching of children 
in the second year of high school. Many kindergarten teach- 
ers are really better and more efficient teachers than are many 
high school teachers. (The kindergarten teacher at Swarth- 
more, Pa., who has her A.M. degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity, gets about $2,500 yearly.) 

All well-planned and purposeful teaching is worthy, irre- 
spective of grade or category. The teaching of home-making 
is as worthy as the teaching of Latin roots; the teaching of 
music as that of logarithms, etc. Differences in salary can- 
not be justified on the basis of grade or subject. The Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association says they can be justified on 
differences of real ability and tenure. (This would overlook 
the varying expenditures of an education and dependencies.) 

The California Teachers’ Association also states that there 
is no justification for paying different salaries to two teachers 
of equal ability and equal years of experience and training, 
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just because one teacher prefers to teach first grade children 
and the other prefers to teach English composition in high 
school. 

The Principles Controlling Salary Schedule Construction 
are excellently summarized by the National Education Asso- 
ciation Salary Committee, 1923: 

I. The single salary schedule should substantially aid in 
making teaching a profession. This it can do: 

a. By giving adequate recognition to value of training. 

b. By giving adequate recognition to the value of experi- 
ence. 

ec. By preventing or discouraging the employment of 
teachers of less than the accepted minimum of training. 

d. By providing extra pay for work which requires special 
training in addition to the regular training of teachers. 

e. By making no salary distinction whatsoever between 
the work of the different school divisions. 

f. By being based upon the salaries that will attract cap- 
able persons. 

II. The salary schedule should substantially aid to secure 
and retain competent and desirable people as teachers: 

a. By establishing minimum salaries that will make pos- 
sible a desirable standard of living. 

b. By assuring a reasonable rate of progress from the 
minimum to the maximum provisions of the schedule. 

c. The maximum salaries should be sufficient to promise 
a career in teaching. 

d. By being sufficiently flexible in its operation to stimu- 
late endeavor and to retain the best teachers. 

e. By correct adjustment to the cost of living and local 
living conditions. 

Ill. The salary schedule should operate to secure continu- 
ous professional self-improvement and better professional 
service: 

a. By being so planned that there is at all times an urge 
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to the teacher to render his best service and to improve his 
training and preparation. 

b. By providing tangible financial recognition of the ele- 
ments which increase teachers’ professional efficiency. 

Mr. Guy V. Whaley, chairman of the California Teachers’ 
Association, has proposed a new standard for the single-sala- 
ried schedule. It begins with a base represented by 100% 
for holders of standard bachelor’s degrees, with 10% extra 
for A. M. degree granted on one year of residence study, 
20% extra for A.M. degree granted on two years of resident 
study, and 30% additional for the Ph.D. degree or equivalent, 
Normal school students of a two-year course get 80% of the 
base, while normal school graduates of a three-year course 
receive 90% of the base. 

Jesse H. Newlon, superintendent of Denver schools, declares 
that his observation has been: 

. that there are in every school system college gradu- 
ates teaching with success in the elementary schools, who, 
in order to obtain the higher salaries ordinarily paid high 
school teachers, are striving to secure high school posi- 
tions in which they are bound to be less successful. I have 
in mind a brilliant primary teacher who applied for a posi- 
tion in the high school in order that she might avail herself 
of the advance in salary, but who, when the single-salary 
schedule was adopted, withdrew her application and continued 
in the work for which she was particularly adapted and in 
which she had already gained distinction. 

The single-salary schedule also assumes that the elementary 
schools require as well-prepared teachers as do the high 
schools. 

It is not possible to adequately prepare one to begin his 
services as a teacher in elementary schools in two years of 
training in a collegiate grade. The teacher should first of all 
have an extensive general education—certainly not less than 
that represented by four years in college. . . . Even then, 
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the teacher’s education and professional training has only 
begun. . . . Already there is a vast body of knowledge and 
skills which must be mastered by the successful teacher. It 
is also recognized that the elementary education is really 
fundamental and that teachers in this field should be fully 
prepared for this work, and should be paid salaries that will 
enable them to do the best work.” 

The ideas for which the single-salary schedule stands are 
bound to permeate public school practice throughout America. 
There are bound to be delays, modifications and readjust- 
ments, but the basic principles are sound and inevitably must 
prevail. 

In the recommendations of the Greater New York Kinder- 
garten to 6B Women Teachers’ Association, the conditions 
under which the elementary school teachers work were brought 
out. They were severe, because of range of subjects taught, 
strict supervision, and physical strain encountered. It was 
brought out that the average elementary teacher in the kin- 
dergarten to the 6B grades teaches as many as twenty-two 
different subjects, in each of which she must be a specialist, 
and in each of which she is carefully supervised. She does 
not duplicate during the day, as do the teachers of the de- 
partmental classes. Every hour and every minute of the day 
requires careful preparation. She cannot be remiss in a 
single detail of this enormous amount of work, for she is 
responsible to the following persons who are supervising her 
work scrupulously: District superintendent, principal, super- 
visor of drawing, supervisor of physical training, supervisor 
of music, supervisor of sewing and other so-called special sub- 
jects. . . . Also, the lower grade teachers are compelled to 
render many varied services to the child that are not de- 
manded of the teachers of other groups. Among these services 
might be listed eye inspection, ear testing, teeth inspection, 
co-operation with nurse and doctor, personal adviser, etc. 

“We teach every minute,” said Miss Mary A. Noonan, presi- 
dent of the group. “We have no free periods as do the high 
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school teachers and the teachers in departmental grades. Our 
standards of living are as high as is consistent with our 
positions,” she adds, “and we pay the same prices for food, 
clothing, rent and transportation to and from work as do the 
teachers of other groups.” 

Owing to the strenuous and nerve-racking character of her 
work, the lower grade teacher cannot in justice to the chil- 
dren teach more than thirty years. She must then retire, 
receiving less than half of her yearly salary, a sum upon 
which it is impossible to live at the present time in New 
York City. With the present low salary, she can save nothing. 

Frank E. Converse (Beloit, Wisconsin) states that the 
single-salary schedule tends to unify the teaching force and 
insures greater stability. It is more impersonal than the ordi- 
nary schedule. It deals justly with newly-employed teachers 
and protects those already in the force. It emphasizes in the 
minds of school boards and the public the preparation and 
training that is necessary to become a successful teacher. 
By stimulating improvement in the education and culture of 
the teacher, it should prove a great aid in raising the social 
status of the teacher. 

According to James F. Hosic, the question of sex is evi- 
dently troublesome. Several correspondents assume that men 
teachers are needed and say that they provide for “stepping 
up” the salaries of men from two hundred to six hundred 
dollars above that of women of equal preparation and experi- 
ence, explaining that the law of supply and demand must be 
obeyed. No reference is made, however, to scientific evidence 
which might prove that men are indispensable. 

Hosic reports that in answer to a questionnaire, 87% of the 
teachers went to summer school the next season. 

It destroys the enmity which existed between the high 
school and the elementary teachers and raised the standards 
below the high school. 

The single-salary schedule may increase the cost of the 
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schools to the public, for it means higher salaries to the 
largest group of teachers, but it means much better schools. 
However, the increased cost in Harrisburg was not so much 
as anticipated in introducing the new single-salary schedule. 

Difficulties in administering the single-salary schedule, 
James F. Hosic remarks, are freely admitted for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

I. To appraise college credits is not easy. 

II. Over-interest in securing credit arises. 

Ill. Experience is likely to weigh too little. 

IV. It is hard to give proper recognition to merit. 

V. The general schedule is too low to hold men. 

VI. Tradition must be overcome. 

VII. The danger of unionizing, that is, leveling without 
regard to service, must be avoided. 

VIII. There is danger that money will figure too largely in 
the teachers’ aims. 

IX. Rating schemes now in use will prove unequal to the 
strain which the operation of the new schedule will put upon 
them. 

The School Men’s Club of Kansas City, through its secre- 
tary, states that the slogan, “Equal pay for equal service,” is 
itself misleading. To the layman it gives the idea that the 
service of the women in the schools is equal to that of the 
men. The single-salary schedule would force men to more 
frantic efforts to piece out their salaries by leisure-time em- 
ployment. 

The high school teacher has problems of method as diffi- 
cult as those of the elementary school; in addition, he must be 
a specialist in his subject, mastering a content within the 
reach of his students. (Evidently the secretary fails to real- 
ize the fact that an elementary school teacher has to be a 
specialist also, and of many activities.) 

Financially : 

I. The public must pay greatly increased salaries of ele- 
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mentary teachers to the level of the high school, or the salar- 
ies of the high teachers must be reduced. 

II. Constitutional restrictions prohibit any very consid- 
erable increase in the local salary budget. 

III. Already European educators point to the baneful 
effects of women-dominated schools in America. 

IV. Can we afford further to deny to American adoles- 
cents the contact with men which can be properly and cer- 
tainly secured only in the schoolroom. 

V. The single-salary schedule in Soviet Russia turned out 
to be a fiasco. 

Superintendent Webster, of Minneapolis, Minn., goes so far 
as to suggest a single-salary schedule for principals. Such a 
schedule, he admitted, might be deemed impossible. 

. The tenacity of tradition is always confounding. . 
There are some who have come to the belief that to lead 
little children among the mysterious symbols of language and 
numbers is as difficult a task as to prepare youth for college. 

The elementary school has widened its influence tw 
include the entire social life of a community, its health, the 
industrial and social life of its children, the education of 
parents, and the induction of foreigners into citizenship—are 
obligations resting upon the principal of an elementary school 
demanding strong men and women. 

Cora B. Morrison, elementary teacher of Denver, Colorado, 
chairman, stated the new schedule was advocated by superin- 
tendents for these reasons: 

I. It is easy to operate and permits better business 
methods. 

II. It eliminates class consciousness among teachers and 
defeats unionism. 

III. It contributes strongly to a feeling of unity and satis- 
faction in the corps. 

IV. By financial recognition of additional experience and 
training, it promotes tenure. 
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V. It attracts superior training and ability to the elemen- 
tary schools, and emphasizes high standards of professional 
attainment and encourages professional study and growth. 

VI. It permits the transfer of teachers without financial 
loss from positions for which they are not adapted to posi- 
tions where they can render efficient service. 

VII. The work of the elementary teacher is as valuable 
to a community as the work of the high school teacher and 
should receive the same reward where qualifications are the 
same. 

Preparation, experience and professional growth present 
the “only reasonable basis” for salary differences; “‘justice’”’ 
and “fairness” to the teachers was named by thirty-six 
superintendents as the basic argument for the single-salary 
schedule. 

It might be said, in conclusion, that a child is as important 
at five or six years of age as he is at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, and that the teaching process is as difficult at every 


point. 


DESCRIPTIVE ALPHABETICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
From 1927 (May) Research Bulletin of the N. E. A. 


1. BALLOU, FRANK W. “Salary Differences, if Any, Based 
on the Rank or Class of the Teacher.” Volume of Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1921. pp. 840-841. 

Points out undesirability of placing all superior teach- 
ers in upper grades. Concludes that salary schedules 
should be based on amount, character and quality of 
preparation, and teaching experience. 

2. BICKNELL, THOS. W. President’s Address. Volume of 
Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education 
Association, 1884, p. 49. 

Expresses belief that in future best primary teachers 
and best high school teachers will receive equal salaries 
and that sliding scaJe of salaries will be adopted, based 
upon qualifications 4nd experience. 
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“A Campaign for a Single Salary Schedule for New York 
Elementary Teachers.”” School and Society, Vol. XXIJ, 
August 22, 1925, p. 237. 

Presents recommendation of Greater New York Kip. 
dergarten for schedule providing increases for elemep. 
tary teachers. Recommendation based on belief that con. 
ditions under which elementary school teachers work are 
severe because of range of subjects taught, strict super. 
vision, and physical strain encountered. 

CONVERSE, FRANK E. “Experience with a Single Salary 
Schedule.” Volume of Addresses and Proceedings of the 
National Education Association, 1924, pp. 942-943. 

Describes single salary schedule as one based on edv- 
cational preparation, training, successful experience, and 
principle of equality of service in different levels of in- 
struction. Considers single salary schedule practical and 
constructive in its influence upon teaching staff. 

Denver Public School Monograph No. 5, January, 1923. 
“Salary Schedules.” Board of Education, Denver Public 
Schools. 

Represents Denver salary schedule as attracting supe- 
rior teachers by providing adequate remuneration, defi- 
nite professional standards, and recognition for the ele- 
mentary school teacher. Schedule also gives credit for 
teaching experience and improvement in service. 

“The Denver Single Salary Schedule a Success in Opera- 
tion.” American Educational Digest, Vol. 42, No. 5, 
January, 1923, pp. 223-224. 

Gives salary schedule for Denver teachers and elemen- 
tary principals, with system used for evaluating experi- 
ence. Reports schedule sufficiently flexible to allow for 
increase in maxima upon increase in training, and to give 
justice to old teachers. Notes influence in improved mo- 
rale of teaching. 

“The Des Moines Salary Schedule.” School and Society, 
Vol. XV, No. 373, February 18, 1922, pp. 203-204. 

Describes single salary schedule adopted for Des Moines 
teachers in 1921. Gives data showing effect of schedule 
upon improvement of teachers in service. 

Downes, F. E. “Foundation Principles for Grading 
Salaries. A Pennsylvania Plan.” Volume of Addresses 
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and Proceedings of the National Education Association, 
1921, pp. 823-824. 

Describes principles of Harrisburg schedule with re- 
gard to: (1) Education and experience of teachers, (2) 
improvement in service, (3) tenure and promotion, and 
sex differentiation. 

“Equal Pay for Equal Service.” American Educational 
Digest, Vol. 45, No. 4, 1925, pp. 113-114. 

Presents the arguments of Kansas City School Men’s 

Club against “equal pay for equal service” slogan of 
women teachers. Opposes adoption of single salary sched- 
ule on grounds of increased cost, failure to attract cap- 
able men to the profession, etc. 
Hosic, JAMES. “The Single Salary Schedule in Practice.” 
Volume of Addresses and Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, 1924, pp. 371-377. See also: 
School and Society, Vol. XX, August 2, 1924, pp. 135-139. 
See also: Teachers College Record, Volume XXVI, De- 
cember 1924. 

Summary of replies to questionnaire concerning admin- 
istration of the single salary schedule. Discusses minima, 
maxima, factors determining salaries, methods of evalu- 
ating merit, etc. Concludes general practice places 
teacher on schedule in accordance with his preparation 
and experience and advances him on regular scale, with 
additional increments for additional preparation. 
JACKSON, JULIA. “Another Phase of the Salary Ques- 
tion.” Journal of the National Education Association, 
Vol. XIV, January, 1925, p. 27. 

A general discussion of the single salary schedule as 
a means of securing professional advancement, and a 
factor in securing justice for elementary school teachers. 
Journal of the National Education Association, Vol. 12, 
No. 2, February, 1923, p. 48. (Extract from American 
Education.) 

Considers salary discrimination in favor of high school 
teachers unjustifiable in consideration of teaching load 
and professional spirit of elementary school teachers. 
KRUSEN, ALMA. “How the Single Salary Schedule Ap- 
peals to the Teacher.” Department of Superintendence, 
Official Report, February, 1926, pp. 222-226. 

Defines single salary schedule as one based upon prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal preparation and experience. 
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Describes Denver schedule. Reports Denver teachers in 
favor of schedule adopted. 

LEwis, E. E. “The Single Salary Schedule.” Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Official Report, February, 1926, 
pp. 213-217. 

A discussion of the single salary schedule as involving 
equal pay for equal work, merit, length of service and 
training. Summarizes arguments in its favor. Favors 
single salary schedule for classroom teachers as basis of 
schedules for other groups. 

MACGAUGHEY, V. “The Single Salary Schedule.” School 
and Society, Vol. XX, July 5, 1924, pp. 9-13. 

Points out defects of former salary schedules. Believes 
that newer schedules attempt to secure increased teacher 
training, tenure, and improvement in service. 
MORRISON, CorRA B. “Single Salary Schedules.” Volume 
of Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education 
Association, 1924, pp. 480-486. See also: The Colorado 
School Journal, Denver, Colorado, Vol. XL, October, 1924, 
pp. 5-12, Colorado Education Association. See also: “A 
National Report on the Single Salary Schedule Prepared 
by a Committee of Classroom Teachers of the N. E. A.” 
National League of Teachers’ Associations, Yearbook, 
1924, pp. 26-32. 

Gives results of inquiry concerning single salary sched- 
ule. Reports an increasing interest in plan. Presents 
arguments in favor of single salary schedules based upon 
importance of work of all teachers, irrespective of grade. 
NEWLON, JESSE H. “Salary Differences, if Any, Based on 
the Rank or Class of the Teacher.”” Volume of Addresses 
and Proceedings of the National Education Association, 
1921, pp. 841-843. 

Advocates salary schedule that is the same for teachers 

of equivalent preparation and ability, in order to secure 
improvement of elementary schools. States that in fu- 
ture, some practical plan of grading salary according to 
merit must be worked out. 
NEWLON, JESSE H. “The Single Salary Schedule.” Los 
Angeles School Journal (published weekly by the Prin- 
cipals’ Club), Vol. VII, No. 13, December 3, 1923, pp. 
9-11. 

General review of single salary principles involving 
recognition of importance of elementary school teaching, 
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and establishment of minimum standard of professional 
training. Refers to schedule adopted in Denver. 

“The Problem of the Single Salary Schedule.” Communi- 
cation of the School Men’s Club of Kansas City, Missouri, 
to the Board of Education. The American School Board 
Journal, Vol. LXXI, November, 1925, p. 4. 

Disputes “equal” argument for single salary schedule 
on grounds that men have heavier extra-curricular load 
than women and that preference is shown by patrons 
for men teachers. Concludes benefit to public would not 
be in proportion to the cost were a single salary schedule 
adopted. 

RICHARDSON, Dio. “Single Salary Schedules.” Journal 
of the National Education Association, Vol. XI, June 
1922, pp. 225-226. 

A study of the practical operation of single salary 
schedules as revealed in replies to a questionnaire sent 
to school superintendents in nine cities. Concludes that 
some provision of extra pay for extra preparation is 
desirable, and that influence of single salary schedules is 
far-reaching in regard to teaching efficiency, preparation, 
morale of teaching staff, and the elimination of class 
distinctions. 

SHARP, RUSSELL A. “Disadvantages and Fallacies in the 
Single Salary Schedule.” Department of Superintend- 
ence, Official Report, February, 1926, pp. 217-221. 

A criticism of established schedules on grounds of un- 
attractive differentials provided and lack of financial sta- 
bility. Grants that work of the elementary school teacher 
is as important as that of high school teacher, but ques- 
tions desirability of attempting to equalize salaries. 
STAFFELBACH, ELMER H. “Some Economic Implications 
of the Sinele Salary Schedule.” American School Board 
Journal, Vol. LXX, No. 2, February, 1925, pp. 41-42. 

A study of cost and factors involved in the adoption of 
single salary schedule, with special reference to Califor- 
nia. Grants that service given by elementary school 
teachers is on a par with that of high school teachers, but 
questions whether returns to society would justify in- 
crease in school expenditures. Concludes that more than 
three years’ training beyond high school is unnecessary 
for elementary teachers, and, therefore, policy of requir- 
ing preparation equal to that of high school teachers is 
unsound. 
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STEELE, HAROLD. “Salary Determination in Saginaw 
Schools.” American School Board Journal, Vol. LXX, 
February, 1925, p. 40. 

Gives three Saginaw unit salary schedules based on 
the principle that salary should not vary according to 
teaching level, and that teacher’s worth is based on prep- 
aration, experience, and personal traits. 

“Teacher Rating and the Single Salary Schedule.” Na- 
tional League of Teachers’ Associations, Bulletin of the 
President, April, 1923, pp. 17-26. 

Describes the economic and educational principles un- 

derlying the construction of a salary schedule for Berke- 
ley, California. Believes ordinary salary schedule shows 
three fundamental errors in its failure to recognize im- 
portance of early stages in a child’s development; to 
motivate improvement in service, and to recruit capable 
teachers. Presents plan for modification of proposed 
schedule. 
THOMPSON, ANNA M. “Report of the Committee on 
the Single Salary Schedule.” Volume of Addresses and 
Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1925, 
pp. 372-375. See also: School and Society, Vol. XXI, 
pp. 180-181. 

Summarizes results of inquiry by Department of Class- 
room Teachers concerning status of single salary sched- 
ule in practice. Reveals favorable attitude as shown by 
replies. Cites objections raised, due to difficulties of 
administration. Points in favor based on recruiting of 
trained teachers, improvement in morale of teaching staff. 
THOMPSON, ANNA M. “Report on Single Salary.” The 
First Yearbook, Department of Classroom Teachers, July, 
1926, pp. 42-44. 

Briefly reports results of inquiry on single salary sched- 
ule in practice. Gives arguments for and against and 
copy of single salary questionnaire sent out in May, 
1926. 

WEBSTER, WM. F. “The Single Salary Schedule.” De- 
partment of Superintendence, Official Report, February, 
1926, pp. 226-228. 

Gives salary schedule in operation in Minneapolis. 
Would have salary increases based on professional im- 
provement secured through other means than academic 
courses. 
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A Schoolmaster Thinks About God 


MAJOR R. J. GALE, HEADMASTER CASTLE HEIGHTS 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 


“Religion is the first thing and the last thing, and until a man has 
found God and been found by God he begins at no beginning, he 
works to no end. He may have his friendships, his partial loyalties, 
his scraps of honor. But all these things fall into place, and life falls 
into place, only with God.” —H. G. WELLs. 


QummEE® AST additions to the curriculum, new and strange 
truths in science, a marvelous broadening of 


V & the point of view, our schools filled with boys 
Z and girls who will no longer accept without 
— question—what does it all mean, what does it 
= portend? 
2 Every experience about us veritably shouts in 
ones our ears that the time is one of change, of 


unrest, of distrust. Every human being with whom we come 
in contact, and particularly every young human being, im- 
presses more firmly upon us the understanding that men too 
are changing, that the boy and girl, the man and woman of 
today, are startlingly different from their kind of fifty and 
even twenty-five years ago. Human beings have changed 
with the changing times. 

But be they ever so different, ever so better informed, ever 
so better equipped to hold their own in the experiences and 
struggles of life, one truth remains certain, and the changing 
times have no power to move it by so much as a jot or tittle. 

Man needs God today as much as ever he needed him in 
the past. 

The superficial bravado, the devil-may-care attitude of “we 
moderns,” may hold its own against much of what may hap- 
pen to us, but when it faces the unchanging and unyielding 
realities of birth, of death, of the bitterness of betrayal by 
one who has been loved and trusted, of the dark and lonely 
hours of watching beside the couch of a little dying son or 
daughter, we come face to face with the understanding that 
we must have help above and beyond that which humans 
can give. We realize at such times how desperately we need 
a belief in God that will sustain and strengthen us in times 
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of overwhelming stress. We see the impotency of man and 
turn from it to the eternal and immutable God, as men have 
ever since time first dawned. 

This realization brings us face to face with another—what 
are we doing to bring into the lives of our young people some 
understanding of the presence of God, some understanding 
of the things of the spirit? What are we doing to help youth 
understand that the very art of turning to one’s Creator in 
time of need is an experience the like of which can never 
be found in any other way? Whether prayer is answered or 
not, its supreme blessing lies in the act of prayer in itself, 
that brief or long communion with one’s Maker. Is it not 
vitally important that youth gain this concept? 

The responsibility of the schoolmaster does not begin and 
end with the textbook and the recitation—it goes further and 
deeper than the imparting of mere factual knowledge. It 
embraces the development of character and the growth of 
the spirit as well as the intellect. 

We who deal with youth in the high school have perhaps 
the greatest opportunity to do this, for we have at hand, 
to impress and mould, that most pliable of all stuffs, that 
most responsive of all human beings to religious and spirit- 
ual contacts, adolescent youth. At no other time of life is 
the spiritual urge so vitally keen, so ready to lead upward 
and onward to better and finer things. Adolescence is the 
time most potent with opportunity for the beginning of the 
spiritual adventure, the time when it is easiest to set in mo- 
tion the trend of thought and character which will lead to 
service, to brotherhood, to purity, to God. 

Why then is the period of adolescence so barren of outward 
religious and spiritual experiences? (There can be no doubt 
of the vague inner spiritual gropings of young people at this 
time). Is it not largely because youth lacks the power of 
example? When in all his whole high school experience does 
a boy contact with any religious or spiritual experiences other 
than his own? He may hear in assembly a perfunctory read- 
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ing of scripture or a repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, but he 
hears little else. Seldom does a man or woman who has lived, 
suffered, and because of it come close to God, ever speak to 
the student body of so intimate a personal experience. Most 
of what the youth hears is the stereotyped and monotonous 
repetitions of Sunday sermon that has been prepared for 
adults and the inanities of a perfunctory Sunday school. When 
does father or mother, preacher or teacher tell him a story 
of personal experience into which God enters? 

Yet fathers and mothers, preachers and teachers, bankers 
and beggars, all have these experiences, infrequent though 
they may be and difficult though they are to relate. There 
are few if any of us who can look back to a lifetime entirely 
devoid of the presence of God; few cannot say of some expe- 
rience, “God was in this place and I knew it not.” But how 
reluctant we are to tell others about them, how much we fear 
the opinion of those who may accuse us of posing or preach- 
ing, how we treasure in our inmost consciousness these expe- 
riences that come to us! We have come to have a feeling 
that it is indelicate to speak about such things, perhaps we 
feel that we may, if we let ourselves go, become as strange 
or queer as do some of those whom some quirk of character 
makes different from the common run of humanity. We may 
think of God, but we hesitate about talking Him. 

How many of us feel as did Gamaliel Bradford, when he 
wrote: 


“T think about God, 

Yet I talk of small matters. 
Now isn’t it odd 

How my idle tongue chatters! 
Of quarrelsome neighbors, 
Fine weather and rain, 
Indifferent labors, 
Indifferent pain. 

Some trivial style 

Fashion shifts with a nod, 
And yet all the while 

I am thinking of God.” 
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School people should be among those who feel no hesitancy 
in talking to young people about God and bringing into the 
ken of their knowledge some, at least, of the spiritual facts 
of existence. To whom can youth look for these things if 
not to us? Who will light the way to spiritual adventure 
for them if we hesitate? 

It may be pertinently asked, just how these matters can be 
successfully brought into the lives of young people? Cer- 
tainly not by words alone. Some one has cleverly said that 
the way a man pays his rent and meets his other obligations, 
and the way a woman keeps her house are of more influence 
in moulding charactr than anything they may say. This is 
equally true in the development of spirituality, of apprecia- 
tion of spiritual values. Not what we say but what we are 
is what will count for most. There is still truth in Emerson’s 
“How can I hear what you say, when what you are sounds 
so loud in my ears?” 

The power of example remains by far the most potent force 
in the experience of men. It is the example we set that mat- 
ters, that has the greatest influence. If our lives are decently 
lived, if we remember the neighbor’s need, if our associations 
with others are kindly and friendly, we are exerting an influ- 
ence that is silently doing its character-building work. Not 
only does such a life influence by its example, but it backs up 
whatever we say. Our precepts rest upon the firm founda- 
tions of right living and because of this bears weight with 
youth. 

Boys and girls are led to a clearer conception of God 
through their own experiences, and no experience is too sor- 
did or mean but that it may be used to bring God closer to 
the individual. A recent experience impressed this more 
firmly than ever on my mind. An eighteen-year-old boy was 
in serious difficulty, and it was necessary for his father to 
know of his trouble, so that he might have the necessary 
medical attention. While waiting for his father to come the 
boy’s sense of shame overwhelmed him; he could not see how 
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he could face his father, and particularly his mother, in such 
a terrible situation. His first thought was to run away, but 
learning of this, we prevailed upon him to wait for his father. 

Now the boy’s mind was in such a state that almost his 
whole future depended upon the father’s attitude, and it was 
with considerable trepidation that we awaited the father’s 
arrival. What would he do or say? What he did was so 
simple and yet so essentially the best thing he could have 
done, that it saved his boy. He did not lose his temper nor 
indulge in the deluge of self-pity that most parents give way 
to in similar experiences. Father and son went to the boy’s 
room, and at the father’s suggestion knelt down together to 
ask for God’s help in preparing the mother for the reception 
of the unpleasant news that awaited her. Nothing that a 
man might have said at such a time, whether in censure or 
anger, could have so gotten to a boy’s heart. Such an expe- 
rience lives on in a boy’s consciousness for a long, long time, 
building spirituality and making for a closer approach to 
God. We need not, however, wait for such a time to bring 
home to boys and girls the necessity and importance of bring- 
ing God into their lives. We can influence them toward this 
understanding every day, almost every hour, if we will. 

By our very lives we can impress them with the knowledge 
that “until a man finds God he begins at no beginning, he 
works to no end.” But let us not make the mistake of believ- 
ing that we can accomplish the desired end by the aid of 
words alone, for faith without works is dead. When our 
lives attest to boys and girls what our words tell them, then, 
and then only, can we get across to them that a man “may 
have his friendships, his partial loyalties, his scraps of honor, 
but all these things fall into place, and life falls into place 
only with God.” 











American Notes—Editorial 


Coincidences are striking, oftentimes, and usually they are inter- 
esting. Letters are often written by two persons widely separated 
in space, and who have not corresponded with each other for long 
periods of time; two friends, sitting in silence in the same room, will 
think of the same subject although there has been no mention of it, 
nor any other subject that would naturally be thought of at the time. 
Often, a letter from a friend arrives, carrying the announcement of 
some important event,—an engagement for instance, or a decision 
to take up a calling, or to go abroad,—when there was no probability 
of any such thing’s happening. 

The writer of this paragraph has had many such experiences. Long 
ago, a noted Professor in a College taught his college classes to do 
their best to be worthy of responsibilities, day by day, without worry- 
ing about them or seeking them. He assured the class that the stu- 
dents who forgot the past in their eagerness to make the best use 
of present tasks and studies, would be the ones who, by and by, 
would be called for, and invited to take the best opportunities in 
business, the professions, and responsibilities of all kinds; while those 
who depended on letters of inquiry, solicitation of testimonials of 
friends, and self-praise, would be likely to remain idle, or hold their 
jobs only for a short time, and be frequently changing. We have 
tested this advice and philosophy for almost a lifetime, by experience, 
and by observation of others; and we are grateful for such wise and 
helpful counsel. We wanted to teach; but family influences led us 
into the first year of a professional Seminary along another line, and 
almost against our own will. However, when nearing the end of 
that first year the Postman brought a letter, one morning, which 
stated that a far-away College wanted an associate Instructor in 
Latin and Greek who would journey some five thousand miles away 
over land and sea and agree to stay for at least two years in that 
work. Immediately deciding to accept the challenge of the offer we 
accepted the appointment, and burned our bridges, (finishing the 
term, however, where we were) and set out for that distant goal. 
Whatever we have done since that long-avo crisis finds its roots largely 
located in that decision. We believe that such experiences are com- 
mon. There is in them more of wisdom and religion and education 
than we shall find emanating from almost anv other exercise of mind 
and will that mankind cherishes. 

As the new year opens, we advise our readers who are unsettled in 
their location, preferences, hopes and anticipations,—to just buckle 
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down with all their might, and do their very best work where they 
are, whatever they are now doing. It may be hard, at the moment ; 
but it will show the stuff one is made of; and the example will be 
noticed and felt by others. You will thus change the atmosphere 
in which you have been living. Clouds will disappear. Your elec- 
tricity will become positive and effective, instead of negative and 
And when you are ready for larger responsibilities the door 


useless. 
You will then, and not until then, be satisfied, as well as 


will open. 
qualified, to go forward. 
We wish all our Subscribers and readers of EpUcaTIon 


A VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR 


HOW TO DIE NEXT YEAR 
Effective Recipe Discovered 
In order to arrange to die successfully next year, one has but to 
follow the simple directions given below which have been used so 
many times. 

First. Take no vacation. Work seven days a week. Work fifty- 
two weeks a year. Think constantly about the job. Be assured “It 
can’t get along without me.” 

Second. Eat heavy unbalanced meals. Clog up the system. 

Third. Take no exercise of any kind whatever, either in the 
gym or in the open air. 

Fourth. Observe late hours with little chance for rest and relaxa- 
tion. Be intemperate in as many affairs of life as possible. 

Fifth. Eliminate fresh air and sunshine from life. 

Sixth. Worry daily about the little ache or pain that frequently 
bothers, but do nothing about it. 

Seventh. Worry about the pay check reduced because of illness. 

But after all, why die next year? 1929 is going to be a great year. 
Many things will be accomplished. It is going to be a good year 
in which to live? Why not plan to live to enjoy the glorious privi- 
leges that daily are being arranged? Is it not a happy thought that 
human lives can be so arranged that they can continue to function 
for quite a bit longer than might otherwise be the case? 

There are agencies in the world which will assist the human to 
expand the alotted span of years. This has been done for quite 
some time past and as a consequence the average of human life is 
The world needs men and women of brains. 


much greater today. 
Each individual can fill a certain 


There is much work to be done. 
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niche and it becomes a social obligation that each individual con- 
tinue to live as long as possible and with good health. 


Have you considered 
1. Taking frequent short vacations instead of one so long? 
2. A general periodic examination to ascertain possible weak- 
nesses f 

3. Getting away from the mad whirl at frequent intervals so that 
a long distance perspective of the job may be obtained? 

1. Accepting a prognosis of future life habits so that the present 
job may be accomplished in the easiest manner possible? 

5. How sweet it is to live, and that short vacations taken now 
may lengthen your life many years! 

You may arrange your life so that you can die next year. But 
why die—why not live? 


From the Hamtramck Public School Bulletin. 


Two million dollars and payment of more than $4,000,000 on 
grants voted in previous years, were made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York during the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1928, in 
support of colleges, universities and other educational organizations 
carrying on activities in library service, fine arts, adult education, 
scientific and educational research. 

Of the appropriations made during the year by Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, one-third went for the support of educational studies, scientific 
research and publications. California Institute of Technology re- 
ceived $200,000 for endowment of the fundamental researches in 
physics and chemistry conducted by Professor R. A. Millikan; the 
President’s Conference on Unemployment received $75,000 for a 
study of recent economic changes by the National Bureau of Kco- 
nomic Research, while the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching received $50,000 in support of a co-operative study 
of education in Pennsylvania. 

Some Smaller Appropriations 

To other organizations went amounts ranging from $5000 to 
$50,000 in support of studies in pyorrhea, economics of medicine, 
land economics, non-collegiate technical education, co-operative edu- 
eation in Africa and traveling fellowships. 

Another third went for the support of general activities for the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge and understanding; Carne- 
gie Endowment for international peace received $150,000 for sup- 
port of its program in the United States; the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, which has proved of greatest usefulness both to 
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foreign scholars visiting the United States and to Americans con- 
templating foreign study, received the largest grant of the year. 

Adult education came in for grants totalling $102,000. Fine arts 
departments in colleges in universities and large arts organizations 
are listed for appropriations that indicate a growing interest on the 
part of the corporation in making arts education an essential part 
of the college curriculum. 

For Arts Developments 

To the American Federation of Arts, grants totalling $110,000 
were made for greater opportunity for administrative development 
over a five-year period. In addition, art endowment grants of $50,000 
each were made to Milwaukee-Downer College, University of Roches- 
ter, Vassar College and Wesleyan University and a system of art 
scholarship grants for prospective college teachers of the fine arts 
was maintained at a cost of $48,000. 

The income of $10,000,000 to be expended in Canada and the 
British colonies. From this source the corporation embarked on a 
five-year program in British Africa, following a visit to Africa and 
a report to the trustees made by the secretary and president of the 
corporation. 

Responsible organizations in Africa are to administer funds for 
the selection and oversight of scientific research, including a major 
scientific research in what is known in South Africa as the “Poor 
White” problem; assistance was given to the fine arts departments 
of Natal Technical College, University of Witwatersrand and Uni- 
versity of Cape Town; publication of a work on Bushmen cave paint- 
ings was provided for, and an exchange of African leaders arranged. 

Funds were voted for additional support of the Jeanes Schools, 
which represent the adaptation of the fruits of our American experi- 
ence with the Southern negroes to the education of the native Afri 
can. Two librarians of international reputation, S. A. Pitt of the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow, Scotland, and Milton J. Ferguson, State 
Librarian of California, were sent to Africa to make a special study 
of library conditions and opportunities. Also, during the year, Dean 
Emeritus James E. Russell was sent to Australia and New Zealand 
as well as to South Africa in behalf of the corporation to make a 
study of educational opportunities. 


(The above interesting facts are quoted from the daily papers.) 


In this good year of our Lord, 1928, children are still emploved 
In many, in most. in fact to some extent, in all states of the Union 
to their harm. This is a matter to be ashamed of just as slavery, 
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peonage, white-capping, and traflic in women were matters to be 
ashamed of. 

Worse still, children are employed to their hurt in many, to some 
extent in all states with the full sanction of the law; for what the 
law does not forbid it sanctions by its failure to forbid. 

Then too, in many, perhaps to some extent in all states child labor 
and compulsory school attendance laws are violated with a sort of 
half-sanction. It is no unusual thing to find legal agents keeping 
purposely ignorant of, or slurring over, or winking at violations of 
one or both these laws. Prosecuting attorneys sworn to enforce all 
the laws without fear or favor refuse to prosecute violations of these 
laws because forsooth they do not believe in them. 

Child labor will continue as a well-established social practice until 
it is outlawed. Men have a legal and almost a moral right to do 
what the law does not forbid. Law makes morals as morality makes 
laws. The people have the right to presume that what is not unlaw- 
ful is right. Child exploitation is preserved and encouraged by the 
failure of state legislatures to enact adequate regulations. 

Child labor must be outlawed first by legal enactment and second 
by the higher law of community custom. Legislation must decree 
that children are not to be employed to their hurt or where they 
are likely to be hurt. Outlawry by legal statutes will in time ripen 
into outlawry by community customs. 

The thing to do now is to get as many legislatures as possible 
of the forty-three meeting in 1929 to act for the improvement of 
their compulsory school attendance and child labor laws. Some will 
go farther than others. Every advance, however slight, will be a 
substantial gain in that it will help to build up a code of morals 
on the subject. 

Slavery has been outlawed, peonage has been outlawed, imprison- 
ment for debt has been outlawed, traffic in women has been outlawed. 
Child labor can be just as effectively outlawed and will be as men 
and women come to understand what it means. Whe 
understood it will be legally as well as socia ondemned. 

The vear 1929 ought to be a banner year in that the people of the 


different states, realizing the injustice and cruelty of child exploita- 


n thoroughly 


tion. will actually demand that the legislatures outlaw it. Public 
opinion in all these states ought to be sufficiently enlightened and 
ervstallized to outlaw forever the practice of making beasts of bur- 
den of young human beings. 


Is it? 
From a recent number of “The Ame n Child,’ a monthly Bul- 
letin of agene ral Child Welfare nublished ul 15 Fourth Aver Ne, New 


York, N. Y.—The Editor. 
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Book Reviews 


THE ABILITIES OF MAN. By Dr. C. Spearman. The Macmillan 
Company. 

The Abilities of Man is written with that facility so natural to the 
English scientist-scholar with a wide knowledge of the German, French 
and American fields as well as the more limited English field. As a 
source book alone, Dr. Spearman’s volume is valuable, to say nothing 
of the splendid lessons in applied correlational technic to which he has 
added what appears to be another instrument of procedure called the 


“tetrad-difference” equation. 

At the risk of scaring off the average educator, I make so bold as 
to quote from the preface: “This work is the product of many hands 
and much patience. The lines of investigation were suggested—and 
even extensive beginnings made to follow them up—over twenty years 
ago. Since, there has been carried out a long train of laborious 
researches, each bringing, as it were, a single stone upon a precon- 
ceived unitary plan. And here, in this volume, at last, every stone is 
fitted into its place to build up the common edifice.” 

Spearman, more widely quoted perhaps than any other educa- 
tional psychologist by psychologists, first attracted attention years 
ago in the British Journal of Psychology for his theory of a General 
Factor or “G’” and certain specific factors called “S” as underlying 
what we vaguely call intelligence. He examines prevailing and con- 
tradictory theories of intelligence and mental testing, and then gives 
his own famous theory, which he buttresses up with close, though by 
no means tedious mathematical reasoning. A heroic effort has been 
made to keep the mathematics in the background, and the rigorous 
expositions are wisely reserved for the appendix. It appears in some 
ways that Spearman has fallen in with the “Gestalt” or Configuration 
psychology crowd that insists on regarding the individual as a whole, and 
that inel des his body, his sensations, his emotions, his will, his desires, 
his glands, his adenoids or hook-worms (if he has them) as all the back- 
ground for his performance or test or I. Q. In this group of Gestal- 
ists would fall John B. Watson of Behaviorism fame though I imagine 
both Spearman and Watson would vigorously protest such a lumping 
together. However, Watson lacks the rich background, the mathemat- 
ical foundation and logical reasoning, and the scholarly approach that 
marks everything that Spearman does. 

Without trying to be fulsome, I really believe that the Abilities of 
Man will be a landmark in educational psychology for some time to 


come. It will clarify our present procedure and points out the path 


to stimulating and well-ordered research. It is broad, deep, consis 
tent, interesting, and suggestive.—Review by Henry Flury, Eastern 


High School, Washington, D. C 
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SAFETY FIRST STORIES. By George I. Brinkerhoff, Principal of 
a Public School in Newark, N. J., and Celena Rowe, likewise in the 
Newark Schools. Longmans, Green and Company, New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Toronto. 


The first thing to be said in favor of this volume is that it ig 
greatly needed; the second is that it is admirably printed and illus. 
trated; and again, it is practical, not merely sentimental. It appeals 
to young people, for whom it is intended, in the right way, so that they 
will be interested and made thoughtful, at one and the same time, 
Things that are merely nervous fears of worrying elders are left out; 
and those which are real dangers are presented in a way that the 
schoo] boys and girls will recognize, and think over, and accept as rea- 
sonable, since they conform to their own observations. All too often, 
mothers, fathers, and teachers do not give the young folks credit for 
anything reasonable and sensible along this line. We are sure that 
whoever reads this volume will wish to call attention to it, and advise 
its common use in the schools and at home; and that, thus used, it 
will save many accidents and deaths that may, with a little thought and 
eare, be avoided. The price, in substantial cloth binding and attrac- 
tively illustrated, is only 88 cents. 


Again from the press of the T. Y. Crowell Company, we have a vol 
ume that is called THE “ALSO-RANS.” Can the reader guess what it 
is about? Well, it is by Don C. Seitz, author of “Uncommon Ameri- 
cans,” ete. It is a book of 384 pages, 8vo, and it treats of the char- 
acter and life-story of those who “Ran” for the office of President of 
the United States, but did not get that exalted office. Can the reader 
name them all, and tell something, more or less, about them, and recall 
some of the causes that led to their defeat? Or are they all forgotten? 
In brief, and not disrespectfully, we will name them: Burr, Crawford, 
Calhoun, Clay, Cass, Webster, Scott, Fremont, Douglas, Seward, Me- 
Clellan, Seymour, Greeley, Tilden, Hancock, Blaine, Butler, Bryan; and 
this interesting volume presents portraits of them, and scenes, and 


cartoons of some, and caricatures of others. We are proud of most of 7 
them, even if they did not “get there!” The price of this book is $3.50. 


WONDERS OF SCIENCE. School Edition. Selected and arranged 
by Eve March Tappan. Houghton Mifflin Company. $.96. An up-to 
date book for elementary grades, sure to interest every normal boy or | 
girl. It gives correct information on things that all of us must notice; 
—such as radio, the weather, what bacteria are, how caves are made, 
great trees, how plants move, ete. Why not have such books for “Read 
ers”? They serve every purpose in the line of reading,—and are both 
interesting and informing. 





